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MEMOIR OF GEORGE BUCHANAN 5 


Said to have been written by Himself, two Years 
before his Death. 


( With a Portrait. ) 
GrorGe Bucuanan, a man deservedly 
celebrated in “many parts of Europe as an 
elegant writer, a poet, and an historian, 
was born in the shire of Lennox, (com- 
monly called the sheriffdom’ of Dumbar- 
ton,) in Scotland, situated ‘neat ‘the river 
or water of Blane, about the beginning of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1506. 
The place of his birth..was Killairn, a 
country town, and his family was rather 
ancient than rich. His father died of the 
stone, in the flowér of his age, whilst his 
grandfather was yet alive, by whose extra- 
vagance, the family, already low, was al+ 
most redaced to the extremity of want. 
Yet such was the frugal care of his mother 
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y through a 
ary Ae = = of necessity, because it 
the only method of learning recommend 
to him in his youth. Before he had been 
there two years, his uncle died, and he 
himself fell dangerously sick; in conse- 
quence of which, being in extreme want, 
he was forced to return to his friends. 
After remaining at home about a year to 
recover his health, he went into the army 
of French auxiliaries, then newly artived 
in Scotland, to learn the military art; but 
that expedition proving fruitless, and those 
forces being reduced, by the™deep snows 
of a very severe winter, hé relapsed into 
such an illness as confined him all that 
season to his bed. Early in the spring he 
was sent to St. Andrew's, to attend the 
lectures of Jotin Major; who, though very 
old, read logic, or rather sophistry, im that 
university. The next summer he aceomis 
panied him into France ; and there fell iif. 
the troubles of the Lutherans, which- sect 
then began to inerease. Afier straggling 
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with the difficulties of fortune almost two 
years, he was at last admitted into the 
College of St. Barbe, where he was prto- 
fessor of grammar near three years. During 
this time, Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, 
@ young Scottish nobleman, being much 
ne dlp —— and discourse, en- 
tertai im for , and brought 
him back with him to hid native land. 

s, when he intended to rettifn 
to Paris to his old studies, he was 
detained. by the king, and mate tutor to 
James Marray, his natural son. In the 
mean time, an elegy, written by him at his 
leisure, came into the hands of the Francis- 
cans. In this piece he 


of two so very severel 
the ghosly fathers, that, notwithstanding 
it profession of meekness and humility, 
the’ matter more heinously than 
had obtairied such a reputation 
among the vulgar ought to have 
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lsmandng those to whoin they bore il gil, 
to i ill will. 
Thus, whilst i 


inclinable to the Lutheran persuasion. In 
the mean time, the king, with his consort 
Magdalen, came from France, not without 
exciting alarm the cl ; who weté 
afraid that the royal lady, having been bred 
up under her aunt the queen of Navarre, 
would attempt some innovation in religion. 
But this fear vanished at her death, which 
ha shortly after. 

About this time, jealousies arising at court 
respecting some of the nobility, who were 
thought to have conspired against the king; 
his majesty, convinced of the treachery of 
the Franciscans, commanded Buchanan, 
withotit knowing of the differerice between 
him and that order, to write a satire u 
them. Buchanan was loath to 

either; and therefore, though he wrote 4 





poein, it was but 4 fort one, and such a 
3K ? 
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might admit of a doubtful interpretation. 
In this he satisfied neither party: not the 
king, who wished to have a sharp. and 
stinging ‘invective; nor the fathers, who 
looked on it as a capital offence, to have 
any thing said of them but what was ho- 
néurable. Upon receiving a second com- 
mand, to write more pungently against 
them, he began that production which bears 
the title of “ The Franciscan,” and gave it 
to the king. But shortly after, being made 
acquainted by his friends at court, that 
cardinal Beaton sought his life, and had 
offered the king a sum of money as a price 
for his head, he fled to England. But here 
things were in such a state of uncertainty, 
that on the very same day, and almost in 
one and the same fire, the men, of both 
asa (as well Protestants as Papists) were 

urnt; Henry VIII. in his old age, being 
more intent on his own security, than the 
purity or reformation of religion. This 
instability of affairs in England, seconded 
by his ancient acquaintance with the French, 
and the courtesy natural to them, drew him 
again into that kingdom. 

On coming to Paris, he found cardinal 
Beaton, his bitter enemy, ambassador 
there ; to withdraw himself from whose fury, 
at the invitation of Andrew Govea, he went 
to Bourdeaux. There he taught three years 
~ in the schools which were erected at the 
public expense. During that time he com- 
posed four tragedies, which were afterwards 
occasionally published : but the one written 
first, called the Baptist, was printed last, 
and next the Medea from Euripides. He 
wrote them in compliance with the custom 
of the school, to have a play once a year, 
that the acting of it might wean the French 
youth from allegories, to which they had 
taken a false taste, and bring them back as 
much as possible to a just imitation of the 
ancients. This affair succeeding, even 
almost beyond his hope, he took more 
pains in compiling the other two tragedies, 
<alled Jephthe and Alcestes; because he 
thought they would be more severely 
criticized by the learned. While thus en- 
gaged, he was not wholly free from trouble, 
being harassed between the menaces of the 
cardinal on the one side, and of the Fran- 
ciscans on the other. The former wrote 
letters to the archbishop of Bourdeaux, to 
apprehend him; but, providentially, those 
epistles fell into the hands of Buchanan’s 
best friends; and soon after, the death of 
the king of Scots, and the plague which then 
raged over all Aquitaine, dispelled that fear. 

In the mean time, an express came to 
Govea from the king of Portugal, com- 
manding him to return, and bring with 





him. some men, learned in the Greek ‘and 
Latin tongues; that they might teach the 
liberal arts, and especially the posele of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, in those schools 
which he was then building with great care 
and expense. Buchanan, on being applied 
to, readily consented to go for one; the 
rather because, seeing that all the rest of 
Europe was either actually engaged in war, 
or upon the point of being so, he thought 
that corner of the world would probably be 
the most free from tumults and combus- 
tions : besides which, he would have for his 
companions in the journey, not strangers, 
but acquaintance and familiar friends. 
Many of them had been his intimates for 
several years, and are well known to the 
world by their learned works, as Nicholas 
Grouchy, William Garent, James Tevius, 
and Elias Vinet. This was the reason that 
he not only consented to make one of their 
society, but also persuaded his brother 
Patrick to do the same. And indeed the 
matter succeeded very well at first, but in 
the midst of the concern, Andrew Govea 
was taken away from them by a sudden 
death, which proved very prejudicial to his 
companions, For, after his decease, their 
enemies, who had endeavoured to ensnare 
them by treachery, ran violently upon 
them as it were with open mouth; and 
their agents and instruments being equally 
inimical to the accused, they laid held of 
three of them, and put them in prison; 
whence, after a long and loathsome con- 
finement, they were called out to give their 
answers; and, after many bitter taunts, 
were remanded; but no one appeared 
in court against them. 

As for Buchanan, they insulted him 
bitterly on account of his being a stranger ; 
and knowing also that he had very few 
friends in that country, who would, either 
rejoice in his prosperity, sympathize with 
his grief, or revenge his wrongs, The 
crime laid to his charge, was the poem 
he wrote against the Franciscans ; of which 
he had himself, before he went from France, 
taken care to give an account to the king of 
Portugal : neither did his accusers perfectly 
know what it was; as the only copy ever 
delivered was to the king of Scots, by whose 
command it was written. They farther 
objected his eating of flesh in Lent; 
though there is not a man in all Spain, 
who does not use the same liberty. But 
the worst was, he had given some. sly 
blows to the monks, against which, 
however, nobody but a monk himself 
could well except. 

Moreover, they were grievously offended, 
because in a familiar discourse with some 
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young Portuguese gentlemen, upon mention 
made of the eucharist, he had said that, in 
his judgment, Austin was more inclinable 
to the Lutheran party than to the church of 
Rome. Some years afterwards, it appeared 
that two other persons, John Tolpin, a Nor- 
man, and John Ferrerius, a Genoese, had 
witnessed against him, their having heard, 
from many who were worthy of belief, that 
Buchanan was not orthodox as to the Roman 
faith and religion. 

But to return: After the inquisitors had 
wearied themselves and him for almost half 
a year, at last, that they might not seem 
without cause to have vexed a man of some 
name and note in the world, they shut him 
up in a monastery for some months, there 
to be more exactly disciplined and instructed 
by the monks, who, to give them their due, 
though very ignorant in all matters of re-~ 
ligion, were men otherwise neither bad in 
their morals, nor rude in their behaviour. 

During this confinement he translated the 
principal of David’s psalms into Latin verse. 
At length he was set at liberty; and, on 
applying for a pass, and accommodations 
from the crown, to return into France, the 
king desired him to stay, at the same time 
allotting him a little sum for daily neces- 
saries and expenses, till some better provi- 
sion might be made for his subsistence. But 
being tired out with delay and uncertainty, 
he embraced the opportunity of taking his 
passage in a ship then at Lisbon, and bound 
for England. He made, however, no long 
stay in this country, though fair offers were 
made him; for he saw that all things were 
in disorder, under a very young king; the 
nobles at variance one with another, and the 
minds of the commons in a ferment, on 
account of their civil combustions. Upon 
this he returned into France, and as this 
was about the time when the siege of Metz 
was raised, he was importuned by his friends 
to write a poem concerning thatevent. He 
complied, though somewhat unwillingly, 
because he was loath to interfere with several 
of his acquaintance, and especially with 
Melin de Saint Gelais, who had composed 
a learned and elegant poem on that subject. 
From thence he was called over into Italy, 
by Charles de Cosse, marshal de Brissac, 
who then governed with credit the Gallician 
and Ligurian territories about the Po. He 
lived with him and his son Timoleon, either 
in Italy or France, till 1560, being the space 
of five years; the greatest of which 
period he spent in the study of the holy 
scriptures, that he might be able to form a 
more exact judgment of the controversies in 
religion, which i the thoughts, and 
took up the time, of most men in those days. 





As the preceding of the natrative, 
said to bee been arent by Buchanan, ' 
terminate in this place, the following parti- 
culars have been derived from other sources 
of information. 

These disputes having somewhat subsided 
in his native country, in 1561 our author 
returned to Scotland, where he became a 
member of the reformed chureh. But 
although an avowed Protestant, he was ad- 
mitted at court, where he assisted the un- 
fortunate Mary in her studies. The parlia- 
ment also appointed him one of the visitors 
of the universities ; and the General Assem- 
bly employed him to revise the “ Book of 
Discipline.” In 1564 the queen settled 
upon him a pension of five hundred pounds, 
Scotch ; which favour he repaid, by writing 
a libel entitled “ Detectio Marie Regine.” 
About the year 1566 he was made the prin- 
cipal of St. Leonard’s College, at St. An- 
drew’s, where for some time he taught moral 
philosophy; but in 1567 he was chosen 
moderator to the General Assembly of the 
church of Scotland. He was now closely con- 
nected with his former pupil, the earl of 
Murray, whom he accompanied to England ; 
and while there, he gained the particular 
favour of queen Elizabeth, by writing some 
encomiastic verses on her majesty, for which 
she rewarded him with several presents, 
and a regular pension of one hundred pounds 
sterling a year. 

In 1570 Buchanan sustained a great loss 
by the assassination of his patron Murray : 
notwithstanding which, he still continued to 
be employed at court, and was actually 
appointed one of the members of the privy 
council, with the title of privy seal. He 
was also entrusted with the education of the 
young king, towards whom he never shewed 
much respect or lenity. One day, the little 
monarch being rather noisy at play, was 
told to be quiet; the youth, however, dis- 
regarded the injunction, and continued his 
sport, on which the tutor said, that if he did 
not cease he should have a good whipping. 
The royal pupil briskly replied, he should 
be glad to see who would bell the cat; 
alluding to the well-known fable of /Esop. 
Buchanan upon this threw away his book 
in a passion, and, snatching up the boy, 
gave him a severe flagellation. The coun- 
tess of Mar, who was in an adjoining room; 
hearing the king cry, ran in, and inquired 
what was the matter.. He told her that the 
master had whipped him; upon which, 
turning to Buchanan, she asked him how 
he dared to lift his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed ? He sternly answered, “ Madam, 
I have whipped him, and you may kiss the 
part if you please.” 
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Tn 1579, Buchanan his! famous 
sore dialogue, “ De Jure Regni apud 
otos,” which he dedicated to king James. 
‘This performance was followed in 1582 by 
his pm work entitulated “ Rerum Scoti- 
carum Historia ;” of which anew edition 
im English, with considerable corrections 
aad additions by John Watkins, LL. D. has 
lately been published by Fisher, Son, & Co. 
of London. Of this work archbishop Spotis- 
wood has observed, that “though the pro- 
duction of his old age, it was written with 
such judgment and eloquence, that no 
country can shew a better.” The celebrated 
Thuanus also remarks, that “although, ac- 
cording to the genius of his nation he some- 
times inveighs against crowned heads with 
severity, yet this work is written with so 
thuch purity, spirit, and judgment, that it 
does not gpa to be the production of a 
man who all his days in the 
ee eedead ton at pet So, been 
ali his lifetime conversant in the most im- 
affairs of state.” 
Buchanan, who had spent the last twelve 
or thirteen years of his life upon this History, 
saw its appearance from the and 
ied at Edinburgh mber thet 28th, - 
same year. It is said that when 


“he king 
death-bed he was told how much king | 


was offended with his two publications on 
the Government and History of Scotland, 
he coolly replied, “that he was not much 
eoncerned about it, as he was shortly going 
to a place where there were few kings.” 
We are also. told, that when he was dying | 
he called for his. servant, and asked him } 
how much money there was in the house ; 
and finding that it was very little, he ordered | 
it to be given —— The domestic, | 
this, asked, ‘““Who would be at the 
dear of. burying him?” Buchanan re- 
ied, “that he was indifferent about that ; 
if he were dead, and they would not 
bury him, they might let him "hie where he 
was, or throw his corpse where they pleased.” 
He was accordingly buried at the 
of the city of Edinburgh ; but in the com- 
mon » without either pomp on 
monument. this. state, 
ungratefal. country, the ashes of this truly 
great man remained without even a stone 
his grave, until the year 1788, 
aie an obelisk, one hundred feet high, | 
was. erected by, subscription at Killearn, the | 
le rape f in honour of his | 
memory. by Mr. J. 
— nephew to. to the celebrated poet 


oe the residence of our author at 
Bourdeaux, he was employed in the educa- 
tion of Michael Montaigne, who, in his 


Se a kl 


by his | 


om says, “ George Bushenen, the great 
of Scotland, and Marcus Anonius 

anes best orator of his time, were 
among the number of my domestic tutors. 
Buchanan, when I saw him afterwards in 
the retinue of the Marechal de Brissae, told 
me that he was about to write a treatise on 
the education of children, and that he 
would take the model of it from mine.” 

The countenance of Buchanan, though 
strongly expressive, was austere ; and = 
manners corresporided with his ap 
In regard to his person, he was manip to 
an extreme ; and he seems to have affected 
a philosophical contempt of dress, With 
regard to his natural temper, there can be 
little doubt that it was harsh and unamiable 
in a high degree, and as a party man he 
was little inclined to indulge seruples. The 
persecution of priests, the turbulenee of the 
times, and the pressure of misfortunes, all 
combined to augment the natural fretfulness 
of his disposition, and to give a keener edge 
‘to its asperity. However, in his conduet 
he frequently exhibited a noble inde- 

, and, with respect to the public 

arr which he adopted, peal nO 
reason to suspect, in his avowal of them, any 
want of i 

Sir James Melvill, who was of the oppo- 
site party to him, and therefore cannot be 
' Supposed to be in his favour, tells us, 
that Buchanan “ was-a Stoic philosopher, 
who looked not far before him; a man of 
| notable endowments for his learning and 
| knowledge i in Latin poesy, much honoured: 
in other countries, pleasant in conversation, 
rehearsing, at all occasions, moralities, short 
and instructive, whereof he had abundance, 
‘and inventing where he wanted. He was 
| also religious, but was easily abused; and 
so faciie, that he was led by every company: 
' that he haunted ; which made him factious 
in his old days, for he spoke and wrote as 
those who were about him informed him ; 
for he was: become careless, following, im 


“His poetical character,” says a 

nt judge, “stands extremely high ; 
yet merit does not so much consist im 
Ziblimity or lolly fights of the imogination, 
as in splendour of diction, and harmony 
and variety of versification. He wrote) im 
almost every: of com « His 
| psalms are in almost all kinds of. — 
and: some of them exquisitely beaptiful. In 
| tragedy he is charged with want of eleva- 
tion, and with familiarity of style approaeh- 





ing to the comic. His didactic poem 
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‘On the Sphere,’ is elegant, but unequal. 

His odes, epigrams, satires, eulogies, and 
mal pieces, merit of various 
kinds, not without many defects. They 
shew, however, extreme facility in the use of 
language, and an inexhaustible vein of poeti- 
cal expression.” 

“ As a poet,” says Mr. James. Crawford, 
“he imitated Virgil in. heroies, Ovid in 
elegiaes, Luevetius in philosophy, Seneea in 
tragedies, Martial in epigrams, and Juvenal 
in satires. As an historian, he is said to 
have combined the brevity of Sallust with 
the elegance and perspicuity of Livy.” 

Of this celebrated author, Bayle in his 
historical and critieal Dictionary has taken 
particular notice, animadverting in no very 
lenient terms on those papal writers by 
whom his character and writings have. been 
shamefully traduced. “ Some of his books,” 
says Bayle, “‘have rendered him so odious to 
the Roman Catholics, that to this the hor- 
rible slanders published by them against 
him, may justly be imputed. He has been 
defamed as the most profane and i — 
drunkard that ever lived, as a traiter, a 
conspirator, a slave of wmpurity and satine, 
and a falsifier of history.” ‘Fhese reproaches, 
and many others equally virulent and 
equally false, Bayle has justly exposed to 
the t and execration they deserve. 
The learned John Le Clerc has also very 
ably shewn, that “‘ there is much reason to 
conclude, that many of the severe censures 
which have been thrown out against Bu- 
ehanan, were the result of ignorance, of pre- 
judice, and of party animosity.” But. we 
bave neither time nor inclination to follow 
either of the above authors through all the 
patticulars either of aceusation or defenee. 

Of this extraordinary man, Dr. Robert- 
son in his history of Scotland observes as 
follows :—“The happy genius of Buchanan, 
equally formed to excel in prose and in 
verse,, more various, more original, and 
more elegant than that of almost any other 
modem who writes. in Latin; reflects, with 


Of his various. works many editions have 
separately appeared. A complete collec- 
tion. of them: was published at Edinburgh, 
in 1714, in two volumes folio. This was 


reprinted at Leyden, in 1725, in two quarto 
volumes, 


prem nm wey 
the transactions of departed years. The 


of ms pen will also continue to 
command the re: apee of every one who ad- 
mites intesity of ie, and wy od 
dence of sj of pity adn ne 
maar why ra will never be hone un- 
til men cease nang SS 
diction, the energy of language, and 
vigour of the human intellect. 
Seieinee, cone 
SOLITARY HOURS, - 
( Continued from col. 808.) 
No. X XITE.— Evidences of Christianity.-- 
Evidence arising from the Effects it pro- 
duces on Mankind. 


“ Wherever the doctrines of the Gospel are cor- 
dially embraced, they invarinbly renovate the 
whole man, ~eradicating from his mind those evil 
= les whieh are inherent in his watare, amt 
infusing inte his soul these sentiments and dis posi-. 

| tions, which render his conduct acceptable in the 
| sight of God, and advantageous to the interests of 
bis fellow men.” Anon. 





Ly our preceding article we have. endea- 
voured to shew, that the. morality of the gos- 
} pel is most reasonable in itself-—most worthy 
of the character of the Divine Being—most 
perfective of human nature—and most con- 
ducive to human happiness ; and. that these 
circumstances constitute strong collateral 
evidenee of the Divine origin of Christianity. 
We shall devote the subsequent observa~ 
tions, to prove that the efleets 
wherever the gospel has been cordially 
embraced, are of the most extraordinary 
and beneficial kind, and: sueh as no other 
system of morality, which has ever been 
proposed to the world, has been aceome 
panied with. 

In adverting, then, to the surprising and 
salutary effects produced by Christianity, it 
may be necessary to premise, that we make a 
marked. distinction between those who are 
Christians merely in name, and those who 
are so in reality. The precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and the example exhibited by: its 
first disciples, have .exerted no: more: in« 
fluence on the minds of multitudes. wha 
profess the name.of Jesus, than if the in- 
o had ey” — manenereye. 4 - 

ir hearing, such. a. personage 
appeared in our: world. The s same reasons 
which have led them to avow themselves 
the disciples of Christ would have induced 
them, in the event of their having beer 

born and educated in Hindostan, to have 
poled the “— of that country. We 
are to estimate: the effects pro~- 
ducesion mankind, not by the uct af 
those who*give a bare nominal assent to 
the truth of its doctrines, but by the conduct 
of those whose attention. to the 





duties it. enjoins, evinces that they have 
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embraced it with the utmost earnestness of 
mind 


The doctrines of the Christian religion, 
produced, in the minds of its first recipients, 
love to the Supreme Being. Their strong 
affection to the Deity was conspicuously 
evinced through every step of their journey 
through life, subsequent to their reception 
of the Christian scheme. - It was this prin- 
ciple of love to the Divine Being, that 
prompted them to endure the greatest pri- 
vations—submit to the most extreme 
fatigu themselves to the utmost 
hazards by sea and land—and encounter 
the most severe and appalling persecution. 
Amid the diversified circumstances, which 
had a natural tendency to damp the ardour 
of their affection to Jehovah, their love, 
instead of experiencing any diminution, 
greatly increased. 

So supremely were the affections of the 
first Christians fixed on the Divine Being, 
that they seemed totally indifferent to almost 
every earthly object. Perhaps there is no 
better test by which to estimate an indivi- 
dual’s love to the Deity, than that of the 
obedience he yields to his revealed will. 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments,” 
was the criterion which the Second Person 
of the Trinity laid down, as the rule by 
which to estimate the measure of love with 
’ which his creatures regarded him. Now, 
if we apply this exceedingly simple rule to 
the primitive disciples of Jesus, we shall 
readily perceive, that their affection to God 
was of the most intense description. Their 
uniform conduct evinced, that it was their 
meat and drink to do his will on earth, 
as the angels do it in heaven. 

Reverence, or fear of God, was likewise 
a visible trait in the character of the primi- 
tive disciples of Jesus. In the New Testa- 
ment we are presented with innumerable 
passages illustrative of their habitually 
cherishing this reverential dist,»sition. It is 
unnecessary, however, to specify any of 
these, as every individual who possesses 
the least acquaintance with the recorded 
history of the first Christians, must be able 
to recall to his mind a multiplicity of in- 
stances directly bearing on the subject. 

Confidence in God, was another dis- 
— of mind cherished by the primitive 
followers of Jesus. Amid all the dangers 
to which they were exposed, and the neces- 
sitous circumstances in which they were 
situated, they still reposed unshaken con- 
fidence in the Divine Being. Their minds 
were impressed with an unalterable convic- 
tion, that he would do for them, and do to 
them, above all they were able either to 
ask or desire. ‘My God,” says the 





seen ad 


, addressing himself to one of the 
primitive Christian churches, ‘My God 
shall supply all your wants, according to 
the riches of bis grace.” A striking illustra- 
tion of the confidence he reposed in the 
Deity, regarding the spiritual part of his 
nature, is furnished us in his epistle to 
Timothy ii. 12. “I know,” he triumphantly 
exclaims, “‘ whom I have believed, and am 
—— that he is able to keep that which 

have committed unto him against the great 
day.” ‘The experience and disposition of 
the other early disciples of Jesus, were pre- 
cisely the same in this respect. 

The earlier disciples of Jesus were dis- 
tinguished for their humility of mind. There 
is not one single circumstance in their his- 
tory indicative of their possessing a haughty 
spirit. Through every step of their pilgri- 
mage through life, they evinced the deepest 
humility. It was a maxim with them; in- 
dividually, to esteem every one better than 
himself, 

The duty of temperance was uniformly 
_— by the primitive followers of 

esus. Among the multiplied accusations 
which were brought against them by their 
enemies, there is no instance of their being 
charged with abusing the bounties of Provi- 
dence. Agreeably to the precept and ex- 
ample of their Divine Master, they used the 
common mercies of Heaven, so far as they 
were possessed of them, without abusing 
them. 

Contentment with their circumstances in 
life, was another duty invariably practised 
by the earlier disciples of Christ. If there 
were ever a company of men in the world, 
in whose minds we might have.expected 
a discontented disposition to exist,— 
that company would have been the primi- 
tive followers of Jesus. Frequently desti- 
tute even of the common necessaries of 
life—compelled to wander about in desert 
places, clothed in the skins of sheep and 
goats—exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and to the greatest personal dan- 
gers in whatever direction they travelled— 
and subjected to the hottest persecution,— 
it would have excited no surprise, although 
they had occasionally given way to the 
workings of a discontented mind. But, 
no; we hear not one single murmuring 
expression escape their lips. The great 
apostle of the Gentiles, though more abun- 
dant in labours, and more uently ex- 

to perils and privations, than apy of his 

hristian brethren, assures us, that in what- 
ever state he was, he had learned therewith 
to be content.—Had this sentiment, ex- 
pressed under similar circumstances, been 
uttered by any of the ancient philosophers 
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of Greece or Rome, it would have been 
applauded by our modern infidels as. an 
instance of unexampled and praiseworthy 
magnanimity of mind. 

The duties which mankind owe to their 
fellow-men were punctually performed by 
the primitive disciples of Jesus. This was 
evinced in their universal benevolence, and 
the forgiveness of injuries; and wherever a 
benevolent and forgiving disposition of 
mind exists, it will naturally be productive 
of all those other sensibilities, affections, 
and sympathies of soul, from the exercise of 
which society derives such unspeakable 
advantages. 

The earlier Christians cherished this 
spirit of universal: benevolence. This was 
a principle by which they were guided and 
governed, from the period at which they 
embraced the religion of Jesus, until they 
terminated their earthly career. It was the 
principle of affection or benevolence to- 
wards their brethren of mankind, or their 
deep anxiety to promote their best interests, 
in conjunction with their love to God and 
devotedness to his service, that prompted 
them to labour so zealously and so unremit- 
tingly, amid all the difficulties, discourage- 
ments, and dangers, which they had to 
encounter. 

In the case of the apostle Paul, we be- 
hold a most impressive illustration of the 
benevolence of his mind. In the ninth 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans he 
tells us, that he could wish he were accursed 
from (after the manner of) Christ, were it 
to secure the spiritual interests of his 
brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. It may be regarded by some asa 
circumstance which tends considerably to 
modify our admiration of the benevolent or 
affectionate mind of the apostle, that in the 
forcible expression in question, he only 
referred to his own countrymen. But this 
very consideration, viewed under all the 
circumstances of the case, ought materially 
to enhance our admiration of his benevo- 
lence. His countrymen had been his most 
determined enemies; and at their hands 
he had experienced his severest persecution, 
in consequence of the zeal with which he 
laboured to promote what he regarded as 
their present and eternal welfare. Now, 
there is no individual who has contemplated 
the operations of his own mind, but must 
have observed, that it is the most difficult 
mental exercise to which we can apply our- 
selves, to cherish an affectionate and bene- 
volent spirit. towards those who have in- 
jured us when they ought to have been our 
friends,—especially if, as in the instance in 
question, instead of having done any thing 





to deserve their displeasure, we anxiously 
aimed at their highest benefit. 

Forgiveness of injuries, is another duty 
which the immediate disciples of Jesus 
were most assiduous in reducing to practice. 
It must be admitted by all, that no com- 
pany of men on earth ever had such power- 
ful provocations to indulge an angry and 
revengeful disposition of soul, as the apostles 
and first disciples of Christ; and yet, in 
no instance does their conduct furnish us 


with any indication of their rey | an 
angry or revengeful spirit under the many 
wrongs they endured. 

Stephen, the first to the cause of 
Christianity, breathed his last in imploring 
the Divine Being to extend forgiveness to 
those very men who had imbrued their 
hands in his blood. “Lord, lay not this 


sin to tlivir charge,”-——prayed this holy maa, 
and then anak his ees in death. T Were 
it possible for us to divest ourselves for a 
moment of our belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and view it as a mere imposition 
on mankind,—we should, nevertheless, re- 
gard the circumstance of its advocates 
representing its Founder, and first martyr, as 
imploring the forgiveness of those who had 
brought them to an ignominious and excru- 
ciating death,—as one of the happiest and 
most sublime ideas which human ingenuity 
ever conceived. 

Should it be objected, that the precedin 
statements are suspicious, because found 
on the declarations of the parties concerned, 
this may he obviated by appealing to the 
testimony of one of the most inveterate 
enemies the first Christians ever had. Pliny 
the younger, in a letter to Trajan, emperor 
of Rome, written about the commence- 
ment of the second century, has the follow- 
ing interesting passage :— 

“These Christians are accustomed on a 
stated day to assemble before sun-rise, and 
to join together in singing hymns to Christ, 
as to a deity; binding themselves, as with 
a solemn oath, not to commit any kind of 
wickedness ; to be guilty neither of theft, 
robbery, nor adultery; never to break a 
promise, or to keep back a deposit when 
called upon. Their worship being con- 
cluded, it is their custom to separate, and 
meet together for a repast, promiscuous 
indeed, and without any distinction of rank 
or sex, but perfectly harmless.” He adds, 
“For further information, I thought it 
necessary, in order to come at the truth, to 
put to the torture two females who were 
called deaconesses. But I could extort 
from them nothing, except the acknowledg- 
ment of an excessive and depraved super- 
stition.” 
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Such is the uivocal testimony which 
Pliny, an avowed foe to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, bears to the exemplary deportment 
of the first disciples of Jesus; and every 

ing infidel, down to the present day, 
possessed of a of candour, has made 
to the advocates of Christianity equally im- 
portant concessions; all have admitted, 
that there was no precept inculcated by 
Jesus and his apostles, but was embodied 
in the lives and conversation of the primi- 
tive Christians, so far as human nature 
could reduce those precepts to practice. 

Now, it may be fearlessly asserted, that 
the blessed effects which the Christian re- 
ligion produced on the hearts and lives of 
those who first embraced it, constitute 
strong presumptive evidence of its heavenly 
origin. . If a revelation were at all vouch- 
safed by the Divine Being, it must of ne- 
cessity have a holy tendency, both as it 
regards our conduct towards the Deity, 
towards ourselves, and towards our fellow 
men ; and as the Christian system—form- 
ing our opinions from the lives of those 
who first embraced it—is pre-eminently, 
we should say exclusively, calculated to 
produce. these most beneficial results, we 
are warranted in regarding the circumstance 
as a powerful argument in its behalf. “ Had 
. Ino other evidence,” says the celebrated 
Euler, “ of the truth of Christianity, than 
the holy lives of its first advocates, this cir- 
cumstance would, of itself, lead me most 
cordially to embrace it.” Their holy de- 
portment not only furnishes us with a con- 
vincing argument respecting the salutary 
and sanctifying influence of the doctrines 
they had embraced, but it constitutes at the 
same time the best guarantee that they 
asserted no fact, nor advanced any senti- 
ment, but what they heartily believed to be 
truth. 

But let us now, from this presumptive 
evidence, refer to the influence which 
Christianity exists at the present day. This 
is what the celebrated lerd Bacon would 
have pre-eminently designated the testimony 
of experience: it is precisely that kind of 
evidence denominated ocular demonstra- 
tion, 
For the purpose of proving the salutary 
hcgniuieAnoved on the hearts 
and lives of those who embrace it, we 
might advert to the authentic biography of 
such men as John Bunyan, or John New- 
ton, because, as these individuals, previous 
to their reception of Christianity, seemed to 
have attained the very climax of impiety, 
the renovation effected by its doctrines 
becomes eventually more striking; and lest 
our opponents should be disposed to view 





the accounts given by these men of their 
former conduct, and the change produced 
by the ) as an ion,— 
we shall refer them to the testimony of their 
own observation on the subject. 

Where, then, we ask, is the infidel in 
Britain, who has at all mingled im society, 
and has not had the most convincing evi- 
dence, arising from actual observation, of 
the beneficial influence of Christianity ? 
However much cause we have to lament 
that genuine religion is not more prevalent 
among us as a nation, yet still it is suffi- 
ciently so to proclaim to its enemies, in the 
most unequivocal language, that the effects 
it produces are of the most salutary kind. 
There is not one, at the present moment, 
in our country, whose habits lead him to 
associate with his species, but has, in a 
variety of instances, seen the most depraved 
and profligate of mankind—men who 
neither feared God nor regarded man—re- 
claimed by thecontemned religion of Jesus. 
There is no contemplative infidel in our 
nation, but must have been greatly astonished 
at the extent, the permanency, and in many 
cases the instantaneousness, of the reforma- 
tion which the gospel has accomplished on the 
most impious and hardened. The indivi- 
dual who but a few weeks—perhaps a few 
days—ago, was the slave of the worst pas- 
sions, and addicted to the most depraved 
practices, has now, by the transformiag 
energies of the gospel, superinduced in his 
mind the most virtuous principles and 
affections, and he uniformly evinces the 
most commendable conduct. Nor is this 

henomenon of conversion by the exclusive 
instrumentality of the gospel, a circumstance 
of rare occurrence; it is an event which 
takes place in numerous instances almost 
every day. 

It may, probably, be objected to this 
reasoning, that in a country like ours, the 
friends of Christianity, from the strength of 
their prejudices in its favour, are often 
chargeable with blending the effects of their 
religion with the results of a moral educa- 
tion ; and of attributing to the former, what 
ought, in strict propriety, to be ascribed, in 
a great measure at least, to the influence of 
the latter. Perhaps the most decisive 
method of obviating this objection, will be 
to refer the objector to the effects Chris- 
tianity has uced, and is at this moment 
producing, in those heathen nations where 
no moral, nor in fact any other system of 
beneficial education, has ever existed ;— 
where the unfortunate imhabitants, in pot 
of knowledge and civilization, have 
but a few grades removed from the. beasts 
that roam im their forests. 
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Let us, then, adduce the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands, as a specimen of the 
salutary tendency of Christianity, and as an 
illustration of. our argument. Perhaps the 
annals of the world do not furnish us with 
an instance of a nation sunk deeper in the 
mire of moral depravity and pollution, than 
the population of that country = 
previous to the introduction of Christianity 
among them. Their idolatrous rites and 
ceremonies were of the most revolting 
description. They presented innumerable 
human sacrifices to their imaginary deities, 
under circumstances of horror, the mere 
narration of which would fill the breasts of 
the obdurate with feelings of the most pain- 
ful nature. Intemperance, injustice, un- 
cleanness, murder, and, in fact, every atro- 
cious crime which human nature is capable 
of perpetrating, were every-day occurrences 
in their history. They were guided and 
governed by no other principle of action, 
than what was most likely to gratify their 
own unhallowed propensities. 

Such was their conduct previously to their 
embracing Christianity. Now, we anxiously 
invite the infidel to institute the most rigid 
investigation into their moral character as 
a nation at the present moment. It has 
been affirmed again and again, by those 
who have had ocular demonstration of the 
fact,—and even by those who cherish an 
inveterate antipathy to the Christian .re- 
ligion,—that the revolution which has been 
effected in the moral condition of the popu- 
lation of the Sandwich Islands, almost 
exceeds the powers of belief. They have 
now entirely renounced their idolatrous 
faith and practices. Their minds glow 
with the warmest affection towards the 
Supreme Being, and are inspired with the 
most profound reverence of his name. They 
cherish in their hearts the most extensive 
and disinterested benevolence towards their 
fellow men; and they uniformly perform 
those other duties which are alike recognized 
by the Deist and the Christian. 

Gibbon indeed attributes the pure morals 
of the primitive Christians to the influence 
of two natural causes ;—repentance for 
their past sins, and a laudable desire to pro- 
mote the reputation of the society in which 
they had engaged. He ought, however, 
to have known that repentance for their 
past sins, instead of being the cause of the 
pure morals of the first Christians, was 
itelf only an effect of that reformation of 
heart which they had already experienced. 
By what other instrument than the gospel, 
we ask, is this repentance produced ? e 
know of no other system of religion, ancient 
or modern, that ever produced repentance 
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for sin, which, even according to the ad- 
mission of Gibbon, proved such a power- 
ful preservative against future iniquity, and 
a a stimulus to godliness; for there ig 
no other system which so forcibly depicts 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the 
fearful consequences to which it renders 
those amenable who are chargeable with 
committing it. 

But if repentance for sins was one 
of the leading causes of the pure morals of 
the earlier disciples of Jesus, it was one 
which was by no means of universal force 
or application. The apostle Paul was a 
Christian, and perhaps no man ever sur- 
passed him in the excellence of his Christian 
and moral deportment; but he, with mul- 
titudes of other disciples, had never, accord- 
ing to the established religion of his coun- 
try, been chargeable with any enormous ini- 
quities ; and consequently, he was deprived 
of the incentives to virtuous conduct which 
originated from repentance for his . past 
sins. 

To attempt to account for the pure morals 
of the first Christians on the principle of a 
laudable desire to promote reputation 
of the society in which they had engaged,— 
is a still more hopeless task. There are 
many inducements in the present day, for 
men to profess Christianity, and to conform 
externally to its precepts ; but none existed 
in the early period of its history. There is 
something extremely paradoxical in speak- 
ing of the reputation of a body of men who 
were universally held in derision—exposed 
to relentless persecution—and whose vir- 
tuous actions were attributed to the very 
worst of motives. And yet to possess an 
aliquot part of this reputation, was a suffi- 
ciently powerful preservative against the 
commission of sin, and an adequate pro- 
vocative to the practice of virtue! To at- 
tempt to account on such principles as these 
for the pure morals of the primitive Chris- 
tians, constitutes at once a mournful demon- 
stration of the amazing influence which in- 
veterate prejudice exerts on the minds of 
those whe are otherwise distinguished for 
their powers of discrimination and .energy 
of intellect ; and at the same time a trium. 
phant proof, that infidels feel the pure morals 
of Christians to be a forcible argument for 
the truth of the religion of Jesus. 

We are, then, we conceive, fully .war- . 
ranted in taking it for granted, that the 
renovating change to which we have been 
adverting, cannot be legitimately attributed 
to any natural agency ; for it is quite re- 

ugnant to the universal experience of 

_ nature, wherever Christianity has 

been out of the question. Nor can it be 
3 1 
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the work of any order of evil spirits, be- 
cause it is diametrically opposite to the 
very essence of their character, to be the 
instruments of producing or communicating 
any thing so powerfully calculated to pro- 
mote the honour of the Divine Being, and 
to advance the happiness of the human race. 
There is no admissible principle, then, on 
which it can be accounted for, except we 
admit the divine origin of the Bible, and 
ascribe the blessed effects produced on those 
who cordially embrace its momentous doc- 
trines,—to the special agency of the Deity. 


Elgin. J.G. 
onstiemiiibinimns 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. x, 
( Continued from col. 813.) 


Havre already noticed those superincum- 
bent substances which are coeval with crea- 
tion at large, we proceed to those which 
are products of the incidents of time, or the 
agency of matter acting on matter upon a 
large scale. These substances divide them- 
selves into two parts, viz. alluvial and vol- 
canic, The first of these forms the subject 
of this article. 

Estimating that the deepest portions of 
the ocean are as far beneath the surface of 
their waters as the highest mountains inland 

‘are above that surface, which is about the 
truth, we may fairly conclude that the solid 
contents of the waters upon our sphere are 
fully equal to the solid contents of the land 
from the bottom of the sea upwards ; be- 
cause we know that the surface of the waters 
in the aggregate is fully equal to the sur- 
face of the land on the horizons of this 
sphere. But in addition to those upon the 
earth’s surface, immense quantities of water 
exist, in the form of vapour, in the atmo- 

re, and the subterraneous waters are 

immense. Such vast masses of water 
must, therefore, in the nature of things, act 
upon the masses of land; because these 
masses of water are subject to great agita- 
tions ; first, from the action of other fluids 
which this sphere contains, viz. the agitated 
air and the electric fluid in action; and 
secondly, from earthquakes. Storms of 
wind toss the foaming ocean into awful 
surges, which lash the strands, and topple 
into ruin its towering shores; while they 
dash the congregated vapours against the 
rocky mountains, creating torrents which 
roll down fragments and loose matter from 
the utmost elevations to the plains below. 
Electric shocks dissever the rocks them- 
selves, and in masses or in fragments load 
the eminences and plains with the shivered 
ruin,. amidst the thunder-storms of rain 
which deluge the earth. 





Earthquakes, or a disturbance of the 
serenity with which this sphere moves, with 
immense velocity around its axis and in its 
orbit, balanced in ether with perfect equili- 
brium, cause great perturbations amidst the 
waters: in a manner similar to that of lift- 
ing up one side of atub nearly filled with 
water, and suffering it to fal! suddenly ; which 
creates waves upon the surface, that oscillate 
from side to side, dashing over the margin, 
and covering the spectators with spray. 
These shocks also disrupt portions of the 
earth’s strata, detach whole rocks from their 
foundations, and ~ them into the ravines 
of the mountains, where they are shivered 
into fragments by their fall ; and rolling the 
oceans over portions of the land, disturb 
and distract the strata of whole districts to 
a given depth, according to their intensity ; 
causing that which was above to be rolled 
beneath, and that which was below to crown 
the whole. We cannot, therefore, wonder 
that during the almost six thousand years 
which have passed over this sphere, with all 
their vicissitudes, that immense quantities 
of alluvial matter, or matter acted upon by 
water, should abound around us; in the 
nature of things this must be the case, and 
it is the case in every part of the world. 

Water in the act of crystallization occu- 
pies a greater volume than when in a fluid 
state ; and water crystallizes whenever the 
temperature of the atmosphere is below a 
certain point, which we call the freezing 
point, from the circumstance of water 
freezing or becoming ice or crystals when 
the cold arrives at that intensity; this 
crystallization or freezing of water, has very 
important effects upon the solid matter on 
the surface of this sphere. Water, in rain 
or otherwise, descends into the most minute, 
as well as larger cavities of the rocks and 
strata, but whenever the cold becomes in- 
tense, this liquid there crystallizes or becomes 
frozen; but on passing into a crystalline 
state, its volume increases ; and, such is the 
force with which these crystals form, that 
whatever substance, by enclosure or other- 
wise, impedes this force, is rifted by its 
power: hence the soil of the earth is pul- 
verized, the solid substances are rent, and 
the rocks themselves shivered by this force, 
from year to year, as the seasons of winter 
pass over the sphere. Water, therefore, 
not only conveys away by its torrents the 
wreck of other forces, but it becomes itself 
the cause of wide-spread ruin. 

The summits of the mountains attract 
and condense the vapours of the atmos- 
phere, and storms of wind and rain deluge 
the ravines and vales upon their declivities, 
and these roll down the loésened materials, 
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already noted, in unceasing and violent 
attrition each on each, and upon the beds 
of those rocks over which they roll; break- 
ing off the angles, and rounding and smooth- 
ing their surfaces until they resemble balls, 
and hence are called bowlders; and those 
of inferior size pebbles ; while the shivered 
or finer particles form beds of sand beneath 
and around them; and these accumulating 
from age to age, add stratum super stratum, 
until the ravines are raised and the valleys 
become extended plains, fitly enough deno- 
minated alluvial strata. Thousands of these 
valleys exist in this sphere, the soil and 
subsoil of which, to great depths, are thus 
formed from the wreck of the summits and 
slopes of the adjoining hills. These valleys, 
therefore, do not present upon their surfaces 
the original strata, which at the moment of 
creation were placed therein; no, these 
strata are buried deeply beneath these allu- 
vial accumulations; but they present the 
debris or wreck of the elevated portions 
of the strata in their vicinity. e soil, 
therefore of these alluvial valleys is different 
from that which immediately adjoins them 
on either side. 

Peat is another superincumbent sub- 
stance, and one of great extent: this sub- 
stance is the link in the chain of superin- 
cumbent substances which unites the vege- 
table, mineral, and aquatic worlds ; being a 
compound of each, and allied to all in its 
form and qualities, as well as in its genera- 
tion, in a certain degree, although not per- 
fectly ; as it is rather a compounded than a 
chemically combined substance. Peat is 
vegetable, for certain portions thereof vege- 
tate, die, and become decomposed, like 
other vegetables; it is mincral, for mineral 
substances, viz. calcareous earth, argilla- 
ceous clay, pyrites, salt, &c. enter into its 
composition; and like other minerals, it 
lies, stratum super stratum, from forty 
inches to upwards of forty feet beneath the 
surface; which is covered with a soft, 
spungy crust, fitly enough called a peat- 
moss or morass, on which patches of rushes, 
heath, &c. vegetate, so as just to surcease 
the idea of a perfect waste: it is aquatic, 
because water enters into its substance in 
large quantities, in some such way as the 
water of crystallization in minerals; and 
when the water is evaporated, it becomes an 
inflammable substance, like mineral coal, and 
is used for fuel. Incumbent upon a stra- 
tum of clay, peat is the product of every 
age of time. Successive vegetations and 
decompositions upon its surfaces, with re- 
peated spguecaione of adjoining mineral 
matter water, add perpetually, although 
gradually, to its@ubstance ; while the stra- 





tum of clay on which it is incumbent pre- 
vents the materials, while in an aqueous 
state, from sinking into the earth, and yields 
its substance in solution, also to increase 
the mass, Some peats, however, are vege- 
table productions. Peat crowns the sum- 
mits of some of the highest hills, covers 
some of the lowest valleys in our 

and occupies occasionally any of the inter- 
mediate parts; every quarter of the world 
possesses its peat-mosses, and Great Britain 
an abundance. 

While all the preceding causes, and 
divers others, pr~luce alluvial strata, and 
thus add to the amount of superincum- 
bent substances, a cause yet more potent 
remains to be considered, the effects from 
which are every where observable through- 
out the earth, even to the present hour, 
although the event occurred in the first age 
of the world: this cause is the general 
deluge, or universal flood of waters, which, 
for the crimes of men, swept into destruc 
tion every living thing that moved upon the 
earth, save only eight of the human race, and 
pairs or sevens of the animals, which Jeho- 
vah preserved alive in an ark prepared by 
His command. 

It is probable that the electric fluid was 
the principal, if not the sole agent in the 
hands of Omnipotence, to effect this awful 
catastrophe upon our sphere. From ‘the 
gases of the atmosphere, this fluid, during 
the awful phonomena of thunder-storms, it 
is presumed, forms water to supply the 
waste of this invaluable article from age to 
age; the electric fluid also sustains amidst 
the atmosphere those vapours which the 
solar rays have raised from the fluids below, 
and it gives them out in rains upon the 
earth; and the electric fluid is capable of 
raising even water itself to considerable 
elevations, as is evinced in the formation 
of water-spouts from the ocean. Immense 
quantities of water, we all know, exist in 
the oceans, lakes, and rivers, upon the 
earth’s surface; the crust of the sphere, in 
the interstices of its strata, abounds with 
water; and it is highly probable that vast 
quantities of water exist immediately below 
this crust; while the atmosphere at once 
contains immense masses of vapour, and 
also gases, which when united, form water : 
a simple inversion, therefore, of one single 
law of creation, viz. the law of gravity, as’ 
it res the electric fluid and the fluid of 
water, would effect this vast catastrophe ; 
and certainly He who created these laws 
holds them in obedience, to subserve His own 
acy amidst creation. Suppose the 

finite induced the electric fluid, amidst 
reiterated shocks, to descend into the earth, 
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and force up the waters contained therein, 
during the period of forty days and forty 
nights ; for so long, the volume of inspira- 
tion notes the rains continued ; these shocks 
would gradually set at liberty all the vapours, 
precipitate them in rain, and form the 
gases of the atmosphere, which were genial 
to that purpose, into water ; and as gradually 
irrupt the fountains of the great deep, as 
they thus opened the windows of heaven ; 
these, united, would produce a volume of 
water sufficient to cover the highest moun- 
tains. For the mountains, themselves, 
being of great volume, as well as all the 
eminences above the plains, would materially 
deduct from the volume of water needful 
to cover them; and as the atmosphere has 
its circumference extended around our 
sphere, and is larger than the same diameter 
would be within the sphere, so are its re- 
sources greater, as to the production of 
water. The idea that the whole atmosphere, 
from its specific gravity, cannot contain 
more water than a column thirty-two feet 
in height upon the earth’s surface, is ex- 
ploded by the action of the atmosphere 
upon the column of quicksilver within the 
tube of a barometer; because every one 
who carefully observes this will be satis- 
. fied that, if it proved any thing respecting 
the water there, it would be the very reverse 
of this position: but the fact appears to be, 
that the specific gravity of the atmosphere 
has nothing to do, either with the quantity 
of water contained therein, or the quantity 
of water which may be produced therefrom. 
A scene more awful could not be por- 
trayed by the most sublime poet that ever 
existed than the one which must have been 
realized on this tragic occasion. While the 
earth trembled, beneath a repetition of 
electric shocks, unceasingly ; the firmament 
shook aloft amidst reiterated thunders, aw- 
fully and universally diffused; while inces- 
sant flashes of lightning, crossing each the 
course of each, darted through the ethereal, 
and, amidst unceasing rain, rendered dark- 
ness awfully visible, alternately at every point, 
to the devoted victims below ; who yet found 
no asylum upon the earth. Behold, while 
riven by the earthquakes, their habitations 
crash into ruin, and cast them forth unshel- 
tered to the earth, the earth itself is irrupted 
beneath them ; and while torrents of rain 
assail their heads, gushing waters arrest 
their feet, debarring progress; and ever 
and anon, as they fly from these, irruptions 
yet arise, the thunders roll, the lightnings 
rend the sky, and unceasing rains pour 
down torrents which leave no respite. Awful 
feelings pervaded every sense at once—the 
ears with astounding thunders, the eyes with 





terrific lightnings, the smell and taste with 
the fumes of electric ordure, and the touch, 
on every nerve, with chilling horrors ; while 
the soul, harrowed up with apprehension 
and huge alarm, felt from hope no solace’: 
death, dismal and universal, was alone in 
pros Who knows that this great, this 
extensive extremity, was not God’s most 
gracious opportunity? What unutterable 
groaning, what penitence, what lamenta- 
tion for sin, what prayer, what agonizing 
supplication, what faith, what salvations, 
hung upon these inevitable yet protracted 
deaths, eternity will disclose, when a day 
of judgment to the new, such as was typed 
forth by this thundering day to the old 
world, shall assemble all mankind, and dis- 
close all things. Mercy, even in the midst 
of deserved judgment, is the mode of Deity ; 
and while He slays the body, He can, and 
often does, save the soul alive. 

From such a scene as this, what could 
be expected as to this sphere? What, but 
ruin? Ruin, indeed, resulted; and this 
ruin, strewed on every hand, may be ob- 
served even at the present hour. 

The vast and arid deserts of Arabia, 
Africa, &c. &c: are formed from the wreck 
of this awful ruin; and consist of sand, 
reduced to that state by the friction of the 
oscillations of the retiring waters; which 
are represented, as going and returning, 
while the deluge subsided, in the manner 
in which fluids do when the one beneath 
exchanges place with the one above, upon 
a large scale. In England we have also 
several specimens of this ruin ; one in par- 
ticular, which from its magnitude com- 
mands attention. The forest of. Sherwood, 
in the county of Nottingham, is almost 
made up of this diluvial wreck, some parts 
of which are of immense thickness: it con- 
sists generally of argillaceous pebbles and 
sand, rounded by rolling, laid on upon a 
surface of four hundred square miles, and 
frequently in nearly as regular a manner as 
the original strata of the sphere. 

Fractures, dislocations, and ruptures of 
the original strata are visible in abun- 
dance, equally with the alluvial strata; and 
as the waters rose above the s of the 
highest mountains, so the res thus 
formed, and also the natural fissures of the 
strata, from the horizontal plains to the very 
summits of the mountains, contain sea 
shells, the skeletons of animals, and the 
wreck of vegetables and minerals of every 
name and form; which, carried up by the 
waters, were left, as the flood subsided, upon 
the earth’s surface, at all elevations, or 
amidst the chasms in the bowels thereof ; 
witnesses to every age and to every nation 
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of the awful catastrophe which whelmed | evidences of the simple and a ical 
them amidst its ruins. character of the ancient church of Ireland : 


The original mould upon the earth’s sur- 
face, being saturated with water, was re- 
solved into mud; and from the elevated 
parts this would, on the subsiding of the 
waters, be carried down, and become in- 
cumbent over the plains below. Hence, these 
fertile plains became the first haunts of 
mankind. During the first age of the new 
world, we find the whole human family 
associated upon the plain of Shinar. Huge 
portions of rocks also appear, borne to 
great distances from the parent strata, upon 
these plains, as well as in various situations 
far from the original sites. 

, (To be continued.) 
——@~—— 


ANCIENT STATE OF THE IRISH CHURCH, 
AND BULL OF ADRIAN THE FOURTH. 


Tuat the church founded by St. Patrick* 
in Ireland, was truly national, apostolical, 
and independent, is obvious from the 
testimony of various writers upon Irish 
ecclesiastic affairs. To put an end to this 
church, required the presence of a foreign 
army and a potent invader, and the address 
and cunning of a practised intriguer, the bold- 
ness and power of Henry, and the fraud 
and falsehood of Adrian; to build it up 
required only the individual zeal and 
devotedness of Patrick, and the force of 
truth, The national church of Ireland 
fell before the united power of England 
and Rome; these accomplices afterwards 
quarrelled, and have since been contending 
for the prey, which in those days they 
succeeded-to entrap. 

The ancient church of Ireland, like 
the churches of the apostolic age, exacted 
no tithe, but was supported by the volun- 
tary offerings of the people. Its bishops 
also, like the bishops of that period, had, 
for the most part, authority over one 
church or ion only; they were 
what were called choressis, cossi, or 
village, or parish bishops; or generally 
speaking, what we should now call rectors, 
Of these, the number in Ireland exceeded 
three hundred. These bishops, too, were 
mostly married men, as was the case in 
the first Christian churches. All these are 





* Patrick is said to have received ordination 
from Celestine, bishop of Rome, in the fourth cen- 
tury, but he does not appear to have considered this 
circumstance as at all affecting his free agency as 
&minister of the gospel. Nor did Celestine at. 

mpt to erect, me this foundation, any claim to 

ominion or authority over the church of Ireland: 


the church of Rome under Celestine in the fourth 
century, and the Church of Rome under Adrian 
in the twelfth, were different churches. 





a church disclaiming human authorities, 
and acknowledging no superior but Al- 
mighty God. 

e numerous colleges, 
where learning and religion were culti- 
vated; and with a generosity seldom 
equalled, she afforded to indigent foreigners 
the means of support, as well as instruc. 
tion. And when the ravages of the 
northern barbarians upon the continent, 
and of the Danes in England, permitted a 
breathing time, she sent forth, at every 
opportunity, men eminent for piety and 
learning, to keep alive some seed of 
Christianity abroad. The church of 
Ireland extended her concern over all the 
churches of Europe, at this period; but 
assumed no authority over them. She 
attended also to the interests of learning, 
and chiefly by her zeal, a number of 
colleges were founded on the continent ; 
and she continued for a long time to 
supply them with able, pious, and 
learned professors. In England she was 
equally active ; and Alfred, if not educated 
in Ireland, as there is some reason to 
think, knew how to value her uire~ 
ments: he invited and the 
learned missionaries of Ireland, to bring 
into order the church and colleges of his 
kingdom, 

is was the age of Ireland’s glory, 
for it was the age of her political and 
religious independence. The splendour 
of Rome or Athens is not necessary to 
the greatness or happi of a le : 
withous this, pein may flourish, ‘oh 
justice be administered throughout the 
land; and religion make its dwelling in 
the heart ; and peace and abundance may 
lie down in the lowly cottage; and that 
civilization which is not of art, but of 
principle, arising from the cultivation of 
pure Christianity, may pervade the com- 
munity. 

In the struggles which were made in 
England, and upon the continent, to 
resist the encroachments of the Roman 
see, the missionaries of the Irish church 
were every where contending in the front of 
the battle. They drew upon themselves 
the fierce and stern indignation of the 
pontifis. They were rebuked as being — 

and schismatic, and as pretending 
tobe bishops and 1 gria without regular ordi- 
nation, e Irish clergy were not, however, 
to be intimidated. boldly main- 
tained their own rights and m, but 
they conferred ordination extensively, to 
the great annoyance of the church of Rome ; 
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rising up in this way a erful priest- 
hood, inrlapendent of lee ceandiy. : 

She, too, carried the sacred standard of 
religious liberty on the continent, and in 
England, and wherever the battle raged 
fiercest, upon which depended the deepest 
interests of mankind—the right to be free 
in thought, and to worship God with an 
unconstrained volition. Ireland, too, was 
destined to have her time of suffering. 
While the continent had been ravaged by 
the northern barbarians, and dreadful wars 
had scourged and barbarized the nations ; 
Christianity was nearly shaken from her 
throne of mild dominion; humanity and 
letters shared her misfortunes, and fled 
when her sceptre was broken. They 
found a peaceful and secure abode in 
Ireland; they were welcomed to her 

and hospitable shores ; and those 
who valued them came hither from all 
parts of the world, to study and to be 
instructed. There is abundant and un- 
questionable evidence of foreigners, that 
Ireland opened wide her arms to receive 
and to shelter the students and distressed 
of all nations. She sent her auxiliaries to 
combat by the side of Britain in the days 
of the Cesars, and succeeded in staying 
- the tide of Roman dominion. 

The work of putting an end to her 
monarchy, and destroying her indepen- 
dence, was reserved for Henry; and by 
leaguing with Rome, to her church also. 
It is true, the popes had been busy in 
Ireland before this period ; but the little 
success which had attended their efforts is, 
perhaps, the true secret of the bull of Adrian 
the Fourth, of infamous memory, This 
pontiff most likely conceived that the readiest 
way to bring the Irish church into obedi- 
ence to the Roman see, was to urge Henry 
to the conquest of the kingdom.—He was 
right ; there is a sympathy of slavery, as of 
freedom. When the spirit of a nation 
bows toa civil yoke, it is predisposed to 
submit to ecclesiastical dominion. The 
dominion of Rome was never fully esta- 
blished in Ireland, till Henry was declared 
her liege lord, at the head of a powerful 
army. The first work of Henry, upon his 
invasion, was to procure a council of the 
Irish church, - At this council the national 
church of Ireland, which had been free for 
nearly a thousand years, received the yoke 
of Rome. 

It has been said, “That the wars of an- 
cient times were wars of conquest and am- 
bition.” What, I would ask, induced 
Henry to determine upon the conquest of 
Treland, but to gratify his ambition, to ex- 
tend his dominion, and although last, not 





least, to gratify the views of Adrian ;—yes, 
Adrian, thy missionaries came with spears 
and swords in their hands, and their minis- 
tration was a scene of rapine and blood. 
This memorable document, which was con- 
firmed by Alexander III., ran thus :— 

“ Adrian the bishop, the servant of the 
servants of God, to his most dear son in 
Christ, the noble king of England, sendeth 
greeting and a lical benediction. Your 
magnificence hath been very careful and 
studious how you might enlarge the church 
of God here on earth, and increase the 
number of saints and elect in heaven: in 
that, as a good Catholic king, you have and 
do by all means labour and travel to en- 
large and increase God’s church, by teach- 
ing the ignorant people the true Christian 
religion, and in abolishing and rooting up 
the weeds of sin and wickedness: and 
wherein you have and do crave, for your 
better furtherance, the help of the apostolic 
see, wherein more speedily and discreetly 
you proceed, the better success we ho 
God will send; for all they, which of a 
fervent zeal and love in religion do begin 
and enterprise any such thing, shall no 
doubt in the end have a good and pros- 
perous success. 

“ And as for Ireland, and all other islands 
where Christ is known, and the Christian 
religion received, it is out of all doubt, and 
your excellency well knoweth, they do all ap- 
pertain and belong to the right of St. Peter, 
and the church of Rome: and we are so much 
the more ready, desirous, and willing to sow 
the acceptable seed of God’s word, because 
we know the same, in the latter day, will be 
most seyerely required at your hands. You 
have (our well beloved son in @hrist,) ad- 
vertised and signified unto us, that you will 
enter into the land and realm of Ireland, 
to the end to bring them into obedience 
unto law, and under your subjection, and 
to root out from among them their sins and 
wickedness ; as also to yield and pay yearly 
out of every house, a yearly ion of one 
penny to St. Peter; and besides all, will 
keep the rites of those churches whole and 
inviolate. 

“We, therefore, well allowing and favour- 
ing this your godly disposition and com- 
mendable affection, do accept, ratify, and 
assent unto this your petition, and do grant 
that you, (for the delecting of God’s church, 
the punishment of sin, the reforming of 
manners, the planting of virtue, and the 
increasing of Christian religion,) do enter 
to possess that land ; and there to execute 
according to your wisdom, whatsoever sha 
be for the honour of God, and the safety of 
the realm ; and further also, we do strictly 
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and require, that all the of 
dared Sa al instil Sa 
ness, and honour, receive and accept you 
as their liege lord and sovereign ; reserving 
and accepting the right of holy church to 
be inviolably preserved, as also the yearly 
pension of Peterpence out of every house, 
which we require to be truly answered to 
St. Peter and the Church of Rome. 

“Tf, therefore, you do mind to bring 
your godly to effect, endeavour to 
travail to reform the people to some better 
order and trade of life; and that also by 
yourself, arid by such others as you shall 
think meet, true, and honest, in their life, 
manners, and conversation; to the end the 
church of God may be beautified, the true 
Christian religion sowed and planted, all 
other things done, that by any means shall 
or may be to God's honour, and salvation 
of men’s souls, whereby you may in the end 
receive of God’s hands the reward of ever- 
lasting life, and also in the mean time, and 
in this life, carry a glorious fame, and an 
honourable report, among all nations.” 

Henry thought, perhaps, that a free 
church would not have suited a dependent 
kingdom : these things speak for themselves. 
It has been very properly remarked, that 
‘All nations have paid, in blood and misery, 
for the unnatural and monstrous connec- 
tion between the governments of this world 
and the kingdom of the next.” And no 
nation has paid more dearly than Ireland. 
Mankind must continue to pay this, the 
fixed price of such connection, as long as 
they will persevere in violating the declared 
will of the great Founder of Christianity ; 
“« My kingdom is not of this world.” 


I remain, sir, yours, &c. 
Tuomas WALKER. 


en House, Tyrone. 
une 1st. 1827. 


a 
CREDULITY, SUPERSTITION, AND FRAUD. 


Bally 


For a long period the only accounts of the in- 
terior of Asiatic countries known to Europe, 
were derived from the communications of 
Jesuitical and other popish missionaries ; 
and as these were on many subjects exceed- 
ingly particular and minute, an opinion of 
their great accuracy seems to have pre- 
vailed. How far the following statement can 
be made to support this opinion, is left to 
the reads judgment. It is taken from 
‘an account of Cochin-China, written in 
Italian, by the Rev. F. Christopher Borri, 
a Milanese, of the Society of Jesus, who was 
one of the first missionaries in that king- | 








dom.” Translated into English, folio, 1704, 


. 9. 
Ce aaa oe Cree ene 
conformably to the mean vulgar people of 
Cochin cong a yar were used A see : 
toms, visions, paritions, il often 
appearing to ea pleased to shew some 
miracles, poe end that declining in their 
opinion of diabolical . igi mi 
own the only Lord Byrne pane aan te 
true wonders. The devils appear so fre- 
quently among these heathens, that, not to 
speak of the oracles they deliver by the 
mouth of idols, which are in great esteem 
among the wretched gentiles, they walk 
about the cities so familiarly in human 
shapes, that they are not at all feared, but 
admitted into company ; and this is carried 
so far, that there are abundance of Incubi 
and Succubi. And among great people, 
those husbands account themselves happy, 
who know their wives have such familiars ; 
for generally they have to do with none but 
married women, publicly boasting that the 
are worthy to mix with a nature so mi 
above their own as is the devil’s. 

“ It happened in my time, that a woman 
of great quality, mother to two sons who 
were Christians, envied by her neighbours, 
not so much for her beauty, as for her dis- 
honest familiarity with the devil, positively 
refusing to become a Christian, came to die 
in labour, and by the assistance of the 
devil brought forth two eggs. Now it being 
held as most certain among them, that the 
devil, her incubus, was god of the rivers, 
they did not bury the body in a cave, build- 
ing a chapel over it, as is the usual custom; 
but carrying it in solemn ion toa 
river, cast it into the deep, together with the 
two eggs, saying, Let her go to the lord of 
the river, since she was worthy to have to 
do with him when living. 

“ Among the common sort this filthiness 
is not esteemed an honour, but they rather 
account it a grievous distemper when their 
women are thus molested by the devil, as we 
should their being . These women 
therefore, understanding that the religion of 
the fathers was altogether opposite to the 
devil, imagined they might have some 
medicine against this distemper; calling 
holy things, as the water of baptism, agnus 
deis and the like, medicines; and therefore 
came to our house to beg such medicines; 
And by the grace of God, all those that 
carried away with them any bit of agnus 
dei, were never more molested by the 
devil: yet with this difference, that those 
who were not Christians saw the incubus 
come to the bed-side, but he had not power 
to lay hold on, or touch, their persons; 
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whereas the Christians perceived he could 
not come near the chamber door—which 
occasioned several to be baptized. 
“ Though these incubus devils, appearing 
in human forms, do no harm to the body, 
et sometimes there are others that appear 
in horrid and frightful shapes; and the 
Cochin Chinese, who have often seen, de- 
scribe them after the same manner as we 
ae them: for example, with a cock’s 
, a long tail, a bat’s wings, an hideous 
look, bloody flaming eyes ; and when they 
appear in such shapes they are much feared, 
being then generally hurtful to men ; some- 
times carrying them up to the tops of 
houses, to cast them down headlong. We 
once heard a wonderful noise of people in 
our street, crying out very loud, magui maco, 
that is, the devil in a monstrous shape ; 
whereupon some gentiles came running to 
desire us, that since we had weapons 
inst those evil spirits, we would go and 
telieve those distressed people who were 
infested by them. Having recommended 
ourselves to God, and armed ourselves with 
crosses, agnus deis, and relics, we went, 
two of us, to the place where the devil was, 
and came so near that we only wanted the 
turning of a corner to be upon him ; when 
he suddenly vanished, leaving three prints 
of feet upon the pavement, which I saw, 
and were above two spans long, with the 
marks of a cock’s talons and spurs, 
Some attributed the devil’s flying to the vir- 
tue of the holy cross and relics we carried 
with us. 
“These frightful apparitions God has 
made use of, to attract many to his holy 
faith ; yet not denying them good visions, 


as will appear by the following accidents, — 


which happened before me in that kingdom. 
The first was, that as we were one day in 
our own house, we saw a procession of a 
vast multitude of people in a field, making 
towards us ; whither when they came, being 
asked what they would have, they answer- 
ed—that a most beautiful lady came from 
their land through the air, on a throne of 
bright clouds, who bid them go to the city, 
where they should find the fathers, who 
would shew them the sure way to bliss, and 
the knowledge of the true God of heaven. 
This made us give thanks to the blessed 

/irgin, whose this great benefit was owned 
to be ; and having catechized and baptized 
the people, sent them home well pleased. 
The second was, at another time F. Francis 
Buzome and I returning homeward’ toge- 
ther, sach a multitude of people came to 
another place, who, having paid us very 
tauch respect, told F. Francis me that 


they were come to him to teach them what 





he had promised them the night before, 
when he was in their town. e father 
was astonished at their demand, having 
never been in the place they oo of ; but 
examining into the matter, I fourd that 
God of his infinite mercy had caused some 
angel in the father’s shape, or in a dream 
had given these ple some knowledge of 
our holy faith. e fame of these miracles 
being spread abroad, such numbers of peo- 
ple were converted, that the church given us 
by the governor was too little, and we 
were forced to build one larger; his wife, 
children, and kindred, with many other 
Christians, contributing to it.” J.C. 
——@——— 
ESSAY ON INDUSTRY. 


Tuat “Virtue alone is happiness below,” 
is a proposition, in proof of which not one 
more obvious or certain can be adduced ; 
it is a truth which the most shameless 
scepticism cannot deny, for it is a matter of 
experimental and universal attestation. It 
is invariably found that a virtuous course is 
thé only thing that can impart a pleasure 
which deserves the name of happiness, 
while the unfailing consequences of vice 
are mischief and misery ; and that such an 
union should subsist between duty and 
happiness, was altogether to be expected 
from the holy and benevolent Author of our 
existence. The satisfaction which is felt by 
a good mind, is not only the satisfaction of 
having done well, and pleased God, but it 
is a satisfaction arising from the fact, that 
the indulgence of virtuous emotions, and. the 
pursuit of virtuous conduct, is in unison with 
the original and natural bent of all the facul- 
ties of the soul. The unreserved admission of 
the doctrine of our innate depravity does 
not require us to deny that our natural facul- 
ties are still favourable to virtue, or that sin 
is their entire perversion. 

For instance, we are formed t6 esteem 
excellence, to reverence majesty, to adore 

rfection, and to love those that love and 

friend us; here then is the foundation of 
love to God, the noblest of all virtues. A 
created spirit must—unless its affections 
be under some sinful and misleading bias— 
love and reverence the Author of its bemg 
and its blessings, who is, at the same time, 
the centre and original of perfection. Again: 
we have a natural love of happiness; we 
not only dread misery ourselves, but we 
should invariably be pained at the sight of 
misery in others, were it not for the resist- 
ance of selfish and malignant motives: on 
this principle is founded the virtue ‘of mercy 
and rime. disposition which leads 
us to Succour the needy and di : 
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The soul is a principle essentially and 
unceasingly active; hence it is, that active 
industry is in perfect accordance with its 
natural bent, while sloth is at perfect vari- 
ance with it. But this natural bent of the 
soul, it is not permitted to follow without 
resistance ; for sloth is a natural inmate of 
every human breast. The original of sloth 
is the same as that of every other vice ; it is 
to be ascribed to the depravation and dis- 
order that sin has introduced into the soul. 
Active and serious industry is disliked, not 
perhaps from a love for total inactivity, but 
from a despicable pride—a dread of the 
pain of application, or an aversion to every 
thing in the shape of submission and re- 
straint. A course of sober and useful in- 
dustry, like every other virtue, is not to be 
maintained without self-denial and sacri- 
fice; and hence, while it is felt to be neces- 
sary to our peace of mind, it is also felt to 
be an evil, which thousands are extremely 
anxious to avoid. 

Industry, like all other virtues, may be 
considered, either as a principle of the mind 
or a habit of the conduct: as the former, 
it implies a general preference of active 
exertion to ease and inactivity ; as the latter, it 
is the diligent prosecution of the various 
duties of life. When industry is chosen 
from to moral order, and the will of 
God, it then becomes, in the proper sense, a 
divine virtue, not indeed one of the most 
splendid kind, but certainly one of the 
most useful ; for it has the principal share 
in forming and improving .the moral 
character. It may not be proper to call it 
the parent of any virtue; but it is the guar- 
dian and the nurse of them all: for in no 
case can they thrive, or be brought to 
maturity, except they are placed under the 
practical and salutary discipline of industry. 

God never designed any man to spend 
his life in a state of voluntary inaction ; all 
have duties to perform ; and, that we ought 
“to do with our might what our hand 
finds to do,” is a truth equally urged by 
revelation and agreeable to reason. The 
solemn duties connected with our personal 
salvation, are incumbent upon all, and pre- 
sent the noblest objects to industry. Intel- 
lectual culture, which implies the improve- 
ment of our perceptive and reasoning 
powers, and the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, is an object towards which the in- 
dustry of all should be directed. Again : 
most people, in order to their support, are 
necessitated to employ the greatest part 
of their time in some secular calling, and 
none need be told that without industry, no 
business can be successfully carried on, and, 
that nothing is more completely subversive 
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of tem’ rosperity and present peace, 
than aa . . 

1. In forming a correct idea of an in- 
dustrious man, we must conceive him to be 
engaged in some regular, useful, and 
laudable business. To be employed, is not 
the same thing as to be wale for 
with whatever energy the sportsman ma 
pursue his hounds and his game, or wii 
whatever diligence and dexterity the beau 
may perform the duties of the ball-room, 
we cannot associate industry with these, or 
any of their kindred absurdities. The ob- 
ject of industry must be in some measure 
important, and sufficiently valuable to re- 
ward, if gained, the toil of pursuit; but 
after a man has spent a whole night in 
performing the ridiculous  gesticulations 
of the dance, it will not require an adept 
in the arithmetic of profit and loss to 
prove that he has gained nothing. In this 
respect, it must be confessed, the huntsman 
has the advantage, for he generally succeeds, 
by the assistance of the forces which rally 
round his standard, in killing some little 
quadruped or another. But an industrious 
man will generally be quite satisfied with 
the pleasure which he finds in the steady 
= of his proper calling ; and even his 

ours of relaxation he will be anxious te 
employ in a manner consistent with the 
innocence and gravity which become a man 
and a Christian. People of independent 
fortune are apt to attach an idea of servility 
and dis Iness to any thing like serious 
business; and hence numbers of these 
educate their children in such a manner as 
to teach them nothing so effectually as to 
be idle. It is deplorable that men of sense 
should he so inattentive to the best interests 
of their children, as not to be aware that to 
habiiuate them to sloth is to disqualify them 
for pure enjoyment, and for every honoura« 
pees gp and to place them within the 

of every temptation. 

2. An industrious man must feel an at. 
tachment to his calling, otherwise he can- 
not be happy, and will seldom be success- 
ful. Children sometimes manifest an early 
predilection for a particular business ; this, 
though often arising out of a mere fanciful 
association of ideas, is not always to be dis- 
regarded, because it may sometimes be 
founded on a certain suitableness of genius 
and talent, and is then an indication of 
Providence. Nevertheless, custom will 


generally wear away the most disagreeable 

repugnance. A man may have some rea- 

son to believe that his employment is not 

suited to his talents and disposition; but 

if prudence will not sanction a change, he 

would be a fool to retain an unavailing dis~ 
3M 
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satisfaction. If he be a Christian, he will 
feel it his duty to be content, and to make 
the best of his situation, which, as it is 
assigned him by Providence, he wisely con- 
siders it upon the whole the best for him. 
He does not forget that there is far more 
real respectability in fulfilling the duties of 
a humble station with skill and integrity, 
than in exposing diminutive talents on a 
lofty. pedestal, since “ pigmies are pigmies 
still, though perch’d on alps.” The reader 
may perhaps call to mind the story of 
Epaminondas, as somewhat illustrative of this 
rt of the subject. This illustrious Theban 
ving by the splendour of his talents 
awakened the envy of his citizens, they con- 
trived to have him placed in a situation, the 
duties of which were of an humbling de- 
scription: their design was to make him 
contemptible ; but they were disappointed, 
they had forgotten that vice is the only thing 
that can tarnish reputation, Epaminondas 
transferred his popularity to his situation, 
and by the active and cheerful manner in 
which he performed its functions, he not 
only exalted his own character, but, from that 
time, the place itself was raised to a nomi- 
nal importance it never possessed before. 
3. A thorough knowledge of one’s busi- 
ness or profession, though a distinct thing 
from industry, is, nevertheless, necessary to 
exhibit it to advantage. Where there is no 
skill in the principles and practice of an 
art, there can be no neatness and despatch 
in the performance. The greatest muscular 
energy, unremittingly exerted, will accom- 
plish little, or little to the purpose, if not 
guided by wisdom. The astonishing skill 
of the Syracusan mechanic was of more 
avail to him than the strength and agility 
ofa thousand lions. A man who is master 
of his profession, will proceed with ease 
and rapidity, because he is never at a loss 
in what manner to proceed, or what to do 
next. Perceiving every succeeding link of 
his plan, he has not to retrace his steps, and 
undo to-day what he did yesterday. 
4. But to complete the character under 
consideration, we must attribute to him 
actical and vigorous application. What 
is hands find to do, he must do with his 
t. “Always in haste, but never in a 
hurry,” should be the constant motto of the 
industrious. I make no reference whatever 
to what is called a bustling man, or to one 
who grasps at more than his physical 
ers are able to accomplish ; no, the one 
t Iam describing proceeds in a more 
silent and temperate, but not in a less 
effectual manner: he is content to do one 
thing at once; and would rather do one 
thing we//, than many things indifferently. 
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In a word, an industrious person never if 
possible defers until to-morrow, what ought 
to be done to-day, but endeavours to do 
every thing at the time and in the manner 
it ought to be done. 

But the principal design of this paper is, 
to point out the inseparable connexion of 
industry with our welfare and happiness. 
And first, it has a direct tendency to pro- 
mote our happiness. A state of total inac- 
tivity is so repugnant to the nature of the _ 
soul, that nothing but the power of habit can 
render it tolerable. No person is more to 
be pitied than the man over whom sloth ‘has 
obtained the ascendancy—none perhaps 
enjoy a smaller share of happiness. From 
all the noblest pleasures he is wholly cut 
off ; for exertion is the only price at which 
these can be purchased. Fettered by sloth, 
he is tormented by the sight of advantages 
which the industrious are enjoying, but 
which are placed beyond his own reach; 
and destitute of employment, he is punished 
by the dreary reflections of his own vacant 
mind. Hence it is, that most of those who 
dislike serious business, are equally averse 
to absolute inactivity, to escape the misery 
of which, they have recourse to those mis- 
chievous and unprofitable pursuits that are 
termed amusements. But, alas! in doing 
this, they make no advances towards hap- 
piness. Stronger joys they may realize; 
but they are obliged to feel deeper disap- 
> and more intolerable vexations. 

ey may pass a greater portion of their 
time without the pain of self-reflection ; but 
their hours of solitude will be more insup- 
portable: for the more conscience is re- 
sisted and insulted, the deadlier is her sting, 
—and the more severe her accusations when 
she does obtain the ascendancy. In short, 
the effect of worldly amusements and carnal 

leasures, when resorted to for happiness, is 
ike the effect of some powerful drug, which, 
though it has a counteracting influence with 
respect to a specific disease, is injurious to 
the system in general; and while it retards 
the progress of a particular malady, hastens 
an universal decay. But he who employs 
his time in the sober, diligent, and con- 
scientious discharge of the serious duties of 
his calling, feels a serenity and satisfaction, 
to which the sons of sloth and dissipation 
are alike strangers, a satisfaction as lasting 
as it is innocent and real; for while his 
active habits accord with the mnate activity 
of the soul, his pleasure is unimbittered by 
any criminating reflections: if he is pious, 
he enjoys the high satisfaction of knowing 
that in thus employing his time, he is doing 
the will of God. 

But industry has an indirect influence 
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in promoting our happiness. This it does, 
first, because it is the surest and most legiti- 
mate road to temporal p rity. If riches 
sometimes descend into the lap of the sloth- 
ful, it is not because they are slothful; and if 
honest industry has often to struggle with 

verty, it only proves that industry may 
Cs overwhelmed by calamitous circum- 
stances; these are exceptions to a general 
rule, and permitted by infinite wisdom, for 
purposes supremely just and good. But 
when industry, such as we have described, 
is favoured with the ordinary assistance of 
Divine providence, it never fails to procure 
for its possessor a comfortable maintenance, 
and not unfrequently raises him eventually 
to honourable independence. The world has 
often been astonished by the effects of per- 
severing industry, when its energies have 
been directed towards the improvement of 
the mind and the acquisition of knowledge. 
In thousands of cases it has wrought its 
way to literary eminence, and even proved 
itself a more valuable talent than genius itself. 

Lastly, industry is friendly to human 
happiness, because it is friendly to 
piety. An industrious man may be irre- 
ligious, but a slothful man must be so. If 
a person have not the self-command and 
the resolution to perform the ordinary duties 
of life, he will be utterly inadequate to the 
more arduous duties of religion. The un- 
wearied watchfulness, the incessant prayer, 
the vigorous self-denial, and the diligent 
use of the various means of grace, will be 
intolerable in the very contemplation. In 
a word, piety is incompatible with slothful 
habits, for if a man be slothful in business, 
it is impossible for him to be fervent in 
spirit. Our wily adversary always makes 
the most furious and successful attack when 
he finds us trifling, or on forbidden ground ; 
but a man who conscientiously employs his 
time, may look up with confidence to God, 
who has promised that “when the enemy 
shall come in as a flood, his Spirit shall lift 


up a standard against him.” W. R. 
——~—__—_ 

“STRICTURES ON THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS” 
DEFENDED. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Your zealous correspondent, who, 
at the conclusion of an article, col. 641, 
signs himself “A Protestant,” having con- 
ceived a strange attachment to the cause of 
Popery, seems to wish for it a seat at his 
majesty’s table, one at the council-board, 
in both houses of parliament, and on each 
of the judges’ benches at Westminster- 
hall, in the courts, (if not a lodging for it in 
the royal bed.) He seems to think we 


“ Strictures on the Catholic Claims” defended. 
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have all forgotten the behaviour cf the 
ancestors of this favourite of his, when they 
formerly occupied those important stations : 
because we no longer see the blood, the 
rubbish and dirt, wherewith they defiled 
the royal apartments. I am not, sir, with- 
out my fears, that this Protestant 1s @ 
Papist in disguise; and the question 1s 
not, whether i, or any other man, have 
taken. the useless pains to refute all the 
sophistry with which he would fain per- 
suade us that black is white; but simply, 
“Are men holding popish principles justly 
and safely admissible to legislate for and 
govern protestant subjects in a protestant 
country?” . Your co ndent, I pre- 
sume, needs not be told, that they are not 
eligible to any such honour and power, 
upon the best and safest principles that can 
form the basis of human government. 

He knows, or ought to know, that the 
Papists are governed by their priests,* the 
priests by the bishops, and the bishops by 
the pope and candies that the conse- 
cration oath of the Romish bishops neces- 
sarily involves the destruction of all pro- 
testant establishments in church and state, 
where that is practicable; and the utmost 
possible exertion for its accomplishment, 
even where it is impracticable ; that in the 
estimation of every Papist, who is true to 
his cause, the interests of his church are 
paramount to every other ; that to this, every 
other interest must bow, and that “ the end 
will sanctify the means” of its attainment, 
be they what they may. The loyalty ofa 
Papist, therefore, to a protestant govern- 
ment, when a fair opportunity offers of over- 
throwing that government, is high-treason 
against Popery ; and consequently, the test 
of its sincerity cannot be anticipated with- 
out painful suspicions. 

But, sir, your correspondent, if really a 
Protestant, like many other advocates of 
the same cause, ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples of Popery, and thrown off his guard 
by the specious professions of Papists, says, 
“that it is most ungenerous (in me) to 
identify the respectable Catholic laity of 
the united kingdom, with the system of 
Popery, or with the court or church of 
Rome!” Yes, sir, just as ungenerous as it 
is to identify the respectable body of genuine 
Christians in England, with the system of 





© «Mr. O'Connell declares, that he neither 
speaks ner moves, but at the beck of the Lrish 
Roman Catholic clergy; and that under that 
guidance and authority, he does things, at whieh, 
if acting upon his own private judgment, he should 
shudder with horror.”—Kendal's Letters on the 
State of Ircland. 1826. Preface to vol is p. 38. 
This is atolerably “ respectable” sacrifice vf con- 
science, hononr, and integrity, at the shrine of 
priestly domination. : 
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Christianity ;-or with the court of heaven, 
from whence that system emanated; and 
with the true church of Christ upon earth! 
For as sure as all genuine Christians are 
vitally united to Christ and his church, so 
surely are all true —— spiritually united 
to the pope and the church of Rome! But 
who hath done this? Your kind corre- 
spondent says it was I! Let him read the 
i ism, and then he will soon see 
where the foundation of this identity lies. 

But your correspondent adds, “we 
are bound to consider him (the Papist) 
politically innocent, till proved otherwise, 
and entitled to the common rights and 

ivileges of a Briton.” What! must we 

ve a civil war, and a protestant massacre 
every year, to satisfy this gentleman of 
popish disaffection to a protestant govern- 
ment? Has he never taken the trouble to 
read the horrible records of 1641, 1688, 
and 1798, in Ireland ; those fine specimens 
of popish loyalty exhibited to an admiring 
world, when the fairest opportunities 
eccurred of putting it to the proper test? 
Does he not know that almost every 
Papist engaged in the rebellion of 1798, 
took especial care to prove his loyalty by, 
and on, the oath of allegiance, before the 
* magistrates. at the quarter sessions, before 
he carried his pike into the field of battle, 
to tear out the bowels of his majesty’s 
soldiers? He knows not, or pretends not 
to know, that immutability is an unalien- 
able attribute of popery; and semper 
eadem, the boast of her advocate Plowden, 
is, above all others, the motto which best 
suits the perpetuity of her crimes. 
~ Sir, “ Messrs. Sheil, O’Connell, &c.” 
are the r representatives of the Papists 
of Ireland ; whose sentiments they echo in 
all their imflammatory harangues. Let 
your correspondent, if he thinks otherwise, 
— a single instance of the popish 
y charging these gentlemen with even 
intemperance of language, and much less 
with a misrepresentation of their sentiments. 
He can do no such thing ; because the very 
reverse is the fact. The faction is ap- 
plauded over the whole kingdom; and 
secretly supported by the “Catholic Rent ;” 
instituted by this same party, for this very 
purpose. But these are the men who, 
according to your correspondent, “ have 
suffered so much wrong and injustice at 
our hands !” 

Again : “ Equally harsh and irrelevant is 
it for us to determine a priori what will or 
will not satisfy the Catholics.” Sir, it is 
not I that have determined this ; it is them- 
selves. Dr. Doyle, titular bishop of 
Kildare, one of their profoundest oracles, 





in a published manifesto, declared, two 
years ago, that “ Emancipation would not 
now satisfy them;” and then, after using 
some most inflammatory and threatening 
language, he modestly lays claim to one 
half of the church revenue; and demands 
admission, at least as copartners, for himself 
and fellow clergymen of the popish hierarchy, 
into the bosom of the established church ! 

Your correspondent, sir, recommends 
me, upon your own authority, to “ abstain 
from merging the religious in the political 
bearings of the question.” This I would 
gladly do, if it were possible fairly to dis- 
cuss the question on political grounds 
alone ; but I believe this is impossible. It 
is the peculiarity of the religion of popery 
that renders its subjects ineligible to legis. 
late for Protestants, and to fill offices of 
importance in a protestant country. That 
religion erects an authority, which it vests 
in a foreign power; which, in both a poli- 
tical and religious point of view, is repre- 
sented as paramount to every other autho- 
rity upon earth. To this the most implicit 
obedience is demanded ; and in its exercise, 
it is well known that popes have often 
absolved the subjects of heretical monarchs 
from their allegiance. The immutability of 
Popery perpetuates this power in that 
church, and hence the allegiance of Papists 
to a protestant government cannot but 
appear exceedingly problematical. 

Your correspondent asserts, that “ there 
is only one ground upon which the claims 
of Papists can be rationally sy and 
that is, danger to the peace and liberties of 
the commonwealth:” and he complains 
that I have “not adduced the shadow of an 
argument to prove or shew the probability 
of any such thing.” Now, sir, this may be 
very true, because dealing in the substance 
of arguments, I have no occasion for their 
shadows; and certainly, if Popery be, as 
its professors assert, “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” there is as much 
danger of the destruction of “the protes- 
tant ascendancy in church and state” in 
Great Britain, by the influx of Popery at 
present, as there was when James the 
Second, and his popish posterity, were 
ejected from the throne, on purpose to 
preserve the constitution from the influence 
of those principles. 

Your correspondent, sir, is very indig- 
nant at my saying “that government 
ought not to grant the Roman Catholic 
claims from a motive of fear;” and by 
way of strengthening his cause, has added 
to my assertion, “whether it be right or 
wrong ;” and with this to my 


position, he exclaims, “So: frivolous a pre- 
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text will impose upon no one!” Sir, this 
is his own “‘ pretext,” and not mine! I well 
know, and have always maintained, that it 


justice to the protestant 
‘canaltt in trust for whose benefit, the 
government holds its authority ; and whose 
rights that government is sworn to main- 
tain. Meantime our impartial laws 
protect the civil rights of Papists, in com- 
mon with those of their protestant subjects. 

Your co indeed, disavows 
any supposed alteration or amelioration in 
the genius or disposition of Popery, as the 
ground on which he would advocate its 
admission into the bosom of our constitution. 
No; he disdains any such ground of 
admission for his clients; he ‘would 
bring them in, with all the virtues which 
shone forth so conspicuously under the 
gentle sway of the pious Mary, and her 
worthy associates, Bonner and Gardiner, 
upon the principle of “the common right 
of all British subjects ;” though it is well 
known that Mr. O‘Connell, the unresisting 
tool of the priesthood, some time since 
insinuated “that there were 80,000 Ca- 
tholics in London, whose united exertions 
could soon set that city in a blaze.” 

This gentleman, in the warmth of his 
affection, would clasp the serpent to his 
bosom, regardless of its mortal sting and 
poisonous fangs, until it seizes u his 
vitals and putrifies his blood! He would 
imoculate the British constitution with the 
virus of Popery, and turn into ridicule its 
own declarations of everlasting immuta- 
bility! He is not, however, the first whom 
the consummate hypocrisy of Popery has 
deceived ; but, thank God, we have no such 
dupe on the British throne! Our gracious 
king knows well what he is doing, and our 
constitution is in safe hands. The monarch 
and the nation are both under the protec- 
tion of Heaven; and while that is the case, 
I will confidently predict the downfall of 
— in England. 

ir, your correspondent erroneously 
charges me with forgetfulness, when I say 
that “our religious and constitutional 
liberties are an inheritance received from 
our ancestors, who, amidst the flames of 
Smithfield, or with their swords in their 
hands, rescued those privileges from the 
Romanists.”—I ask, sir, is not this literally 
the fact Every one acquainted with. the 
history of the reigns of Mary I. and James 
II., knows it'to be so. Every such person 
knows, that the last mentioned monarch 
would have bartered every fragment of 
the British constitution, for the thraldom of 





popish priestcraft, if Providence and Pro- 
testantism had not combined to hurl him 
from a throne which he disgraced ; and. to 
drive him from a kingdom he was totally 
unworthy to govern. Does your corres- 
pondent wish to see the same mad experi- 
ment tried once more ? 

No sophistry, sir, can ever associate 
Popery with Protestantism; and no art of 
man can ever amalgamate them into a mass 
of uniform and tranquillity, till Pro- 
testantism loses ‘its divine character, and 
sinks into the same putrid accumulation of 
moral co ion, jon, and in- 
famy, that izes the religion of the 
church of Rome! without this, a political 
association is as impossible as a community 


of religious principles. 
I am, sir, yours very truly, 
S. Tucker. 
London, July 24, 1827. 
a 
A REPLY TO A FRAGMENT ON FEMALE 
PREACHING. 


(Published in the Imperial Magazine for 

June, 1827, col. 549.) 
i. Ler the case be fairly stated. Whether 
Women ministered in holy things in the 
primitive church when invited, or only 
when under the immediate influence of 
the Spirit,—whether they did this veiled 
or unveiled,—whether they did this to 
their own sex only, or to mixed companies 
of men and women, there were 
many of these women or only a few,—I 
am not about to contend. My argument 
is, that God did in the primitive church, 
and does to this day, occasionally call, 
qualify, and commission his handmaids, or 
daughters, to prophesy, (that is, preach,) in 
his name. 

2. I believe the erdinary call of God to 
the mini is to men, and the extraor- 
dinary call to females. But in this extra- 
ordinary call I do not consider female 
strictly and. fully called to the pastoral 
office, or to be the regular pastor of the 
church of Christ; but I do believe that 
the Lord calls some females to be. fellow. 
labourers with the pastors or helpers, or, 
as we should call them, /ocal preachers, 
and I think we should m+ or encourage 
an es a Se 1 pen 
gospel. e great apostle St. Paul did — 
— he wished others to encourage 
them too. 

3. From the pages of history we learn 
that Women have moved in the most 
exalted spheres, and achieved the most 
astonishing exploits. They have worn 


the crown of royalty, occupied the bench 
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of civil istracy, and sat at the head 
¥ all ccchisiastioa! dignity. They have 
led victorious armies to the valley of 
decision, conducted them to the honours 
of conquest, and celebrated their triumphs 
in exalted strains of poetic eloquence. 
Women have been divinely inspired with 
the spirit of prophecy, and have resided in 
the college of prophets. They have 
signalized themselves by learning and piety, 
and manifested as extensive capacities as 

of the other sex. Women have 
om called to publish the glad tidings of 
‘redeeming mercy, and through their instru- 
mentality many have been brought to the 
enjoyment of Divine regard. They have 
even been sent to instruct the teachers of 
mankind, and have been fellow labourers 
with the apostles of our Lord. And for the 
truth’s sake, females have endured, with for- 
titude, the most agonizing tortures ; and not 
a few have attained the crown of martyr- 
dom! Women have, by Divine appoint- 
ment, filled up in former ages the most 
—— offices with propriety and honour ; 
and if in these last days the great Head of 
the church has called a few of that sex to 
warn sinners to “flee from the wrath to 
come,” and to point to “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world,” 
who are we that we should withstand God, 
or say unto him, What doest thou ? 

4. With respect to the impropriety of 
pious females addressing mixed companies of 
men and women, there would be some weight 
in this objection, if we lived in a country 
where women were secluded from the 
society of men, and where, in their religious 
assemblies, they worshipped God in separate 
apartments; this argument amounts to 
nothing, in a country where they always 
mix in society, and where females are 
allowed to address companies of men and 
women in the public theatres, markets, 
fields, and shops ; and if they are allowed 
to address the other sex in the way of trade 
and business, and to get money, surely 
they may be allowed to address them upon 
the subjects which regard the soul and 
eternity, provided they have piety, and the 
other qualifications suitable for the import- 
ant work. 

5. It is worthy of remark that those 
females who are the most active in the 
church, are, in general, those of the highest 
order in religious attainments, especially in 
communion with God, and conformity to 
him. If they did wrong in calling sinners 
to repentance, is it not strange that the 

who live nearest to God, and are 
most'like him, should be most guilty here ? 
Andis it not equally strange, that true re- 





ee should never be afforded them ; 
ut as they draw nearer eternity, and as the 
prospect brightens before them into the 
eternal world, they should the more abun- 
dantly rejoice in what they have done. 

6. The fruit which has followed women’s 
preaching, if not a positive, is at least a 
presumptive proof, that those highly useful 
and laborious instruments are called of 
God to publish salvation’ by Jesus Christ. 
Upon this head, your correspondent ob- 
serves, The following syllogism contains 
the force of the argument on this point.— 
‘ Whatever is directly owned of God to the 
salvation of sinners, has his approbation : 
but female preaching has been so owned ; 
therefore, female preaching has his appro- 
bation.’ But this argument proves too 
much: e.g. ‘ Whatever is directly owned 
of God to the conversion of sinners, has his 
approbation: the preaching of wicked men 
has been so owned ; therefore, the preach- 
ing of wicked men has his approbation.’ ” 
From hence it would: seem, as if A. E. F. 
thought that the ministry of wicked men 
were equally owned of God as the ministry 
of holy men of God who have been “ moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon them this 
office and ministry.” But surely he only 
means to say that wicked ministers have 
been directly owned of God to the con- 
version of a few sinners. That such have 
not been owned of God to the conversion 
of many, is evident from Proverbs xii. 30. 
and Dan. xiii. 3. “ He that winneth souls 
is wise. And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” But-I have my 
doubts whether the preaching of wicked 
men has ever been directly owned of God, 
for the conversion of sinners. God says of 
the wicked prophets, Jer. xxiii. 32. “I sent 
them not, therefore they shall not profit this 
people at all.” It may have been indirectly 
owned of him. God may have met a poor 
sinner in mercy—at a time when a wicked 
man has been officiating in the service of 
God. But that multitudes, scores and 
hundreds, have been brought to God by a 
female ministry, I assert in the name and 
fear of God; and, if required, can pro- 
duce a cloud of signatures and witnesses to 
confirm it. But let it be understood that 
this is introduced only as a collateral argu- 
ment in defence of this doctrine. 

7. To the law and testimony. If the doc- 
trine, for which I contend, cannot be sup- 
ported by scripture, let it fall to the ground. 
1 Cor. xi. 5. “But every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered,” &c. The apostle has here joined 
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praying and prophesying together; and 
praying in a public assembly (for of such 

was hs pm dee pry een allowed a 
a part, i a princi > 0 
ministerial office ; =f meen Fa exercise 
Share ee Ge mouth of the people 
to - Here we have a presumptive 
proof that prophesying means preaching ; 
and I think a demonstration, that the speak- 
ing in the church, which the apostle re- 

roves in women, must be wholly con- 
ed to asking questions, otherwise it 
would be a prohibition against their pray- 
ing as well as preaching. But the apostle 
fixes the meaning, 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 5. “He 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edi- 
fication, exhortation, and comfort.” Ver. 4. 
‘ He that prophesieth, edifieth the church.” 
Ver. 31. “ For ye may all prophesy,” (that 
is, all who were qualified for, and called to 
the ministry,) “that all may learn, and all 
may be comforted.” ‘All may learn,” 
from those who prophesied; and weeen 
did prophesy; therefore women were 
teachers, by whom the church was exhorted, 
edified, and comforted. In this common 
acceptation, we frequently find the word 
ophesy in the Old and New Testament. 
us, in Nehemiah vi. 7., it is said, “ Thou 
hast appointed prophets to preach.” Hence, 
prophets were preachers, and to prophesy is 
to preach. See also Gen. xx. 7. Exod. vii. 
1, 2. Acts xv. 32. Luke ii. 38. Luke i. 67. 
Luke vii. 26. 1 Cor. xiv. 25. In most of 
these places prophesying has no other 
meaning than preaching; and among the 
preachers we have a female. Besides, 
should it be granted that prophesying 
means foretelling things to come, an insur- 
mountable difficulty yet remains ; for if it 
was unlawful for women, who had that gift, 
to speak in the church, how were they to 
communicate what was revealed to them? 
Phil. iv. 3. “Help those women which 
laboured with me in the gospel,” &c. 

“In the Grecian and Asiatic countries, 
women were kept much secluded ; and it 
was not likely that even the apostles had 
much opportunity of conversing with them ; 
it was, therefore, necessary that they should 
have some Christian women with them, 
who could have access to families, and 
a Jesus to the female part of them. 

e apostle tells us that certain. women 
laboured with him in the gospel, and were 
assistants to others also, who had assisted 
him.” Dr. Clarke. 

_ Acts xxi, 9. “ And the same man (Phi- 
lip the evangelist,) had four daughters vir- 
gins, which did prophesy.” “Probably 
they were no more na teachers in the 
church; for we have already seen that this 





is frequently the meaning of Lape 
phesy: and this is undoubtedly one thing 
meant by the prophecy of Joel. If Phi- 
lip’s daughters might be prophetesses, why 
not teachers?” Dr. Clarke. 

Acts xviii. 26. “Whom when Aguila 
and Priscilla had heard (Apollos) they took 
him unto them, and ex ed unto him 
the way of God more perfectly.” ‘This 
eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures, 
who was even a public » was not 
ashamed to be indebted to the instructions 
of a Christian woman, in matters that not 
only concerned his own salvation, but also 
the work of the ministry in which he was 
engaged.” On Acts ii. 17. Dr, Clarke says, 
“The word prophecy is not to be under- 
stood here as implying the knowledge and 
discovery of future events; but signifies to 
teach and proclaim the great truths of God, 
especially those which concern redemption 
by Jesus Christ.” 

Romans xvi. 12. “ Salute Tryphena and 
Tryphosa, who laboured in the Lord. Salute 
Persis, who laboured much in the Lord :” 
two holy women, who, it seems, were - 
assistants to the apostle in his work, pro- 
bably by exhorting, visiting the sick, Se: 
Persis was another woman, who, it seems, 
excelled the preceding ; for, of her it is said, 
she laboured much in the Lord. We learn 
from this, that Christian women, as well as 
men, laboured in the ministry of the word. 
In those times of simplicity, all 
whether men or women, who had received 
the knowledge of the truth, believed it to 
be their duty to propagate it to the utmost 
of their power. 

“Many have spent much useless labour in 
endeavouring to prove that these women 
did not preach. That there were some 
prophetesses, as well as prophets, in the 
Christian church, we learn; and that a 
woman might pray or prophesy, provided 
she had her head covered, we know; and 
that whoever prophesied, spoke unto others 
to edification, exhortation, and comforts 
St. Paul declares, 1 Cor. xiv. 3. That no 
preacher can do more, every person must 
acknowledge; because, to edify, exhort, 
and comfort, are the prime ends of the 
gospel ministry. If women thus prophesied, 
then women preached.”—Dr. Clarke. 

1 Cor. xiv. 34. “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.” After mentioning 
the condition of females in the Jewish 
church, Dr.'Adam Clarke continues, —“ This 
was their condition till the time of the gos- 

1, when, according to the prediction of 
Fel, the Spirit of God was to be poured out 
on the women as well as the men, that they 
might prophesy, i.e. teach. And that they 
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did prophesy or teach, is evident from what 
the apostle says, chap. xi. 5. where he lays 
down rules to regulate this part of their 
conduct while ministering in the church ! 
But does not what the apostle says here, 
contradict that statement; and shew that 
the words, chap. xi. should be understood 
in another sense? For here it is expressly 
said, that they should keep silence in the 
church, &c.? Both places seem perfectly 
consistent, It is evident, from the context, 
that the apostle refers here to asking questions, 
and what we call dictating, in the assem- 
blies. It was permitted to any man to 
ask questions, to object, altercate, attempt 
to refute, &c. in the synagogue ; but this 
liberty was not allowed to any woman: St. 
Paul confirms this, in reference also to the 
Christian church; he orders them to keep 
silence: and if they wished to learn any 
thing, let them inquire of their husbands 
at home ; because it was - periectly inde- 
corous for women to be contending with 
men in public assemblies, on points of doc- 
trine, cases of conscience, &c. But this by 
no means intimated that, when a woman 
received any particular influence from God, 
to enable her to teach, she was not to 
obey that influence; on the contrary, she 
was to obey it, and the apostle lays down 
directions in chap. xi. for regulating her per- 
sonal appearance when thus employed.” 
&e. &e.——I will conclude this reply to 
A. E. F.’s strictures on the subject of 
Semale preaching in the language of 
another living and aged minister of the 
gospel: “In reference to the propriety of 
pious females declaring God’s counsel to 
sinners for their salvation—I must say I 
never saw one text of scripture to oppose 
it; nor heard one solid reason ever ad- 
vanced against it; nor I think ever can, 
till it is proved that souls converted to God 
by females are less pleasing to him than 
those converted by men, or that women 
ought to speak and write so much, and 

much only.” Z. T. 

Ripon, June 26, 1827. 
—-@—— 


EQUIVOCAL CHARACTER OF 
AFFECTIONS. 
Mr. Eprtor. 
Srrx.—In what I may find to say on men- 
tal derangement, I shall probably fall into 
repetitions of what I have before written 
for the Imperial Magazine; this I trust my 
readers will excuse. The subject is of 
importance; and it is greatly to be la- 
mented, after all the discussions, public as 
well as private, which have lately taken 
Place on the nature and treatment of 


MENTAL 





insanity, that it should be so very imper- 
fectly understood. It might appear that 
the human mind cannot comprehend a 
disease, of all others the most nearly con~ 
nected with it; a disease too which often 
proves the most deplorable in its conse. 
quences, which is so very prevalent, and 
to which all are liable. 

I think I have said before that some 
time ago I read an account of a trial on 
the validity of a Will, and it was as clear 
as evidence could make it, that the tes- 
tator was insane at the time of making 
and executing his Will; and yet the 
validity of it was established, by which a 
son and only child was entirely disin- 
herited, and the property given away to 
strangers. The judge, being quite igno- 
rant of the nature of insanity, gave an 
“—e" charge to the jury. 

have lately been much annoyed and 
put to considerable expense by an action 
brought against me by a lady, for false 
imprisonment; she having been two years 
an inmate of Spring Vale, and, as she and 
many others have said, not insane; and the 
lady having courted notoriety, great num~ 
bers in London, and Chester, and in Staf- 
fordshire, have reflected very freely upon 
my conduct, and the conduct of two most 
respectable physicians, for having given a 
certificate of her insanity. 

Upon the trial, the plaintiff’s first and 
most important witness, who had known 
her thirty years, and had attended her for 
the last thirteen weeks previous to her 
being put under the defendant’s care, de- 
clared most confidently that she was not 
insane ; and yet, under the skilful and acute 
cross-examination of Mr. C. Phillips, she 
actually proved the contrary, so that the 
judge gave a hint on the propriety of a 
nonsuit. Another witness, a respectable 
looking man in whose house the plaintiff 
had lodged several months, declared posi- 
tively that she was not insane; and yet in 
his answers to the judge he established the 
contrary, so that, after a short examination 
of the plaintiff’s own medical attendant, 
her counsel threw up his brief, to the 
great disappointment of the court, which 
had anticipated a brilliant and intelli 
speech from Mr. C. Phillips for the de- 
fendant. This trial only proved the 
equivocal nature of the disease, and how 
little it is understood generally. 

The theory of insanity that I have acted 
upon, I may fairly claim as my own, 
never having met an explanation of the 
disease from others, either verbal or written, 
at all satisfactory; and under this theory 
all the different phenomena of it may be 
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pe ey It is, that insanity, properly so 
, is simply a diseased excitement of 
the involuntary thoughts and feelings, and, 
during ‘the ysms of the diseased 
excitement, the thoughts and feelings may 
be opposed to the exercise of the reason- 
ing powers, or urge them to a disordered 
excess: but as insanity in its chronic and 
confirmed state is partial or intermittent ; 
during the lucid intervals, the exercise of 
the reasoning powers are as free as in 
others ; insanity not being any deprivation 
of knowledge or loss of memory; and it 
is well known by those of experience, 
that strong and novel impressions upon 
the senses, particularly the sense of seeing, 
will cause lucid intervals in almost all 
cases, and the causing these lucid intervals 
as much as possible under an amended con- 
stitution, is the great principle for recovery. 
Professing to cure insanity, it becomes 
obviously my duty to promote the lucid 
intervals in my patients by every means 
in my power, and to suppress and con- 
ceal as much as possible the hallucinations 
of the disease; and this can only be done 
by treating them as much as possible as 
rational beings, rousing their correct sen- 
sibilities, keeping them constantly in com- 
pany, and diverting their thoughts by 
strong, and new, and pleasing impressions ; 
and no one can have taken more pains 
than I have in this particular, but in doing 
this I have subjected myself in a number 
of instances to the imputation of keeping 
those as patients who were not insane. 
If a friend or neighbour comes in, we 
have been in the habit of introducing our 
patients to them as our friends, and they 
often pass as such, being always anxious 
to suppress alt appearance of a mental 
disease, and we frequently succeed beyond 
our most ine expectations.—As, for 
instance, if the lady alluded to above was 
likely to expose herself, we might request 
her to sit down to the music and play a 
favourite piece, or to. play whist, or 
draughts, or chess, or to take a walk upon 
the terrace, and by such means as these 
our friends often leave us with the im- 
pression that a great part of our patients 
are not insane, and that we lead an easy 
life, though they have seen those who at 
other times are very troublesome, for we 
can produce lucid intervals in cases where 
we cannot produce permanent recovery. 
Our long walks over the hills for the 
gentlemen, and our less fatiguing, though 
no less pleasing walks for the ladies, pro- 
perly attended, have a most admirable 
effect in suspending at least the hallu- 
cinations of the mental disease, and cer- 
106.—voL, 1x. 
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tainly — At re and are a sure 
source rt and pleasure even to the 
incurable, 

Three times in the day all of the family 
thaf are at all in a fit state assemble, com- 
prising not less than three-fourths of -the 
patients, that is, twice for family prayer 
and at dinner, and upon these occasions 
it is very seldom that any the least im- 
propriety of behaviour can be observed ; 
and the reason is plain,—the scene makes 
an impression that dissipates for the time 
all the symptoms of mental disease. But 
more inveterate cases require stronger 
impressions. A lady too bad to be one 
of our dinner parties, was one of a 
some time ago to see Alton Abbey gar- 
dens, and surely nothing on earth can be 
more pleasingly impressive than this ex- 
cursion. During the whole time we were 
out, and it could not be less than fourteen 
hours, the lady in question did not betray 
a single symptom of her mental complaint, 
and could, after our return, give a more 
correct account of what she had seen than 
any one else of the party. — 

The removal of patients to Spring Vale 
generally causes a lucid interval of more 
or less duration. The most furious ravi 
and visionary patient now in the house, 
was, ten days after being brought hither, 
before either words or actions betrayed 
the least symptom of insanity, though the 
looks were most dreadful. I have known 
these lucid intervals continue as long as 
six weeks, the disease remaining in a latent 
state; and in many of the most inveterate 
and incurable cases, the disclosures of the 
visionary excitement are only made in 
confidence, while to the world the unfor- 
tunate sufferer appears free from any such 
complaint. 

I recollect once saying of the lady who 
brought the action against me while she 
was at Spring Vale, “I hope Miss is 
better, she certainly looks better ;” when 
my niece said, O uncle, you little think 
how bad she is, I cannot tell you. M 
niece was in her confidence, and h 
what she never told me; and had I been 

t upon my defence, the females must 
at eft the court while the most material 
evidence was given. A medical gentle. 
man once told me that he had a patient 
unquestionably under the influence of - 
insanity, and yet he did not think that any 
one but himself knew of it or suspected it. 
Who then shall take ye them to speak 
to the negative in a disputed question of 
beret None but the ignorant and pre- 
judiced will, upon any thing they can 
discover in occasional interviews. I bave 
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thought it right to give the above state- 
ments, to put the world upon its guard 
against pronouncing those sane who may 
be dangerously insane. 

Taomas BakeEweLL. 
Spring Vale, near Stone. 
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THE CAUSE OF AN APPLE FALLING FROM 
A TREE TO THE GROUND, INVESTIGATED, 
AND DEMONSTRATED BY SIR RICHARD 
PHILLIPS, WITH ITS APPLICATION TO 
CERTAIN IMPORTANT PHENOMENA. 


We are told that when Newton was 
twenty-three years of age, or in the year 
1665, being then at his mother’s farmhouse, 
at Woolstrope, owing to the prevalence of 
the plague at Cambridge, he beheld an 
apple fall from a tree as he was sitting in 
the garden, and being inquisitive about the 
causes of phenomena, he was led to ask 
why oe sone thus fell towards the centre 
of the ? 

At that time, the term attraction was 
fashionable. It was applied as a cause of 
many phenomena, and particularly to those 
of magnetism; and Seneca, and various 
early writers, had ascribed the tides to the 
attraction of the moon. Newton, therefore, 
ascribed the fall of the apple to the attrac- 
tion of the earth. But then, said he, how 
far does this power of attraction extend ?— 
may it not extend even to the moon ?—may 
it not be the power which retains the 
moon in an orbit so near the earth?—In 
short, may not the sun attract the planets, 
and may not this power of attraction be the 
universal power which unites all nature in 
mutual relations and motions ? 

In fine, he concluded it must be so ; and 
o®.this hypothesis he proceeded to rear a 
system. He found by calculation, that the 
moon was affected by the earth inversely 
as the square of the distance, and then he 
inferred that this was the law of his attrac- 
tion. He fully believed, with others, in the 
existence of a mutual attraction, and thus, 
if there was a law, it must, in his sequence, 
be the law of attraction. Whether the law 
might not be otherwise produced, did not 
occur to him ; and taking his first step to 
be indubitable, that the apple fell owing to 
attraction, he carried the same power, by a 
rapid analogy, into the heavens. 

Bat as a power competent to make an 
apple fall towards the centre of the earth, 
would, if applicable to the moon, make the 
moon fall likewise towards the centre of the 
-earth—and if it in like manner affected 
the earth and planets in relation to the sun, 
then there appeared a necessity that they 
should all fall towards the centre of the 


Principle of Gravitation investigated. 
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sun. To get over this difficulty, he invented 
a primary force, and imagined, and stated, 
that all the planetary bodies had an original 
tendency, or impulsion, to move in straight 
lines ; but that they were turned out of their 
straight-lined courses by the simultaneous 
force of attraction—the two forces, by act- 
ing at right angles, producing curvilineal 
orbits. 

But as the right-lined force must be 
always equal to itself, and it would be in 
danger of being diminished if there were 
any resisting medium in space, Newton 
declared that the celestial spaces were a 
vacuum, or, at most, filled only with so 
rare an ether, that it presented no resistance. 

Such is the vaunted theory of the uni- 
verse, promulgated by Sir Isaac Newton. 

It will be observed that it is built on 
three Hypotheses, each invented to confer 
plausibility on the preceding—though it is 
the parroted boast of the Newtonians that 
they admit no hypotheses. 

They affect to argue on the evidence of 
fact, and begin with the fall of an apple: 
but they then take it for granted that the 
falling is owing to attraction, and that this 
same attraction so displayed is a universal 
principle. 

But if it should appear that the principle 
of mutual attraction is itself a radical ab- 
surdity, and an impossible power under all 
circumstances ; then of course the first step 
fails, and the analogy between the cause of 
the fall of an apple, and the lunar motions, 
and those of the solar system, fails. 

Again: if it should appear that the cause 
of the fall of an apple is locally terrestrial, 
and terrestrially mechanical, while it is owing 
to no general principle of power, but isolated 
in the earth, then the entire fabric of the 
Newtonian philosophy utterly fails. 

If there is no central force of similar at- 
traction directed towards the centre of the 
earth from the moon, and no central force 
from the planets directed towards the centre 
of the sun, then all the philosophy of the 
Principia utterly fails, and the entire system, 
as a system illustrative of nature, must be 
abandoned. 

It may in some respects be accidentally 
correct in adopting the law previously de- 
veloped by Kepler and Hooke; but this 
arithmetical law does not grow out of any 
reasoning of Newton, and has no necessary 
connection with the system of causation 
which he taught. 

First of all, let us examine the principle 
of mutual attraction. 

We shall agree that every resulting mo- 
tion is in the direction of some force or 
forces which produce it : 
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A is assumed to attract B, and B'to at- 
tract A, so that they meet at C. A then 
moves from A to C with a force in the 
direction AC. And B moves from B to C 
with a force in the direction BC .. — 

But A is, by the doctrine of mutual at- 
traction, assumed ‘to be the force which 
moves B to C, while the simultaneous 
direction of A is itself towards C, in the 
very opposite direction to the force which 
moves B to C. 

And further, A is not on the side B to 
produce any force whatever in B towards C. 

It is, therefore, absurd to allege that 
A moves B to C, for it is in force in the 
contrary direction, and is not on the side B 
to produce any force. 

e argue in like manner with regard to 
the absurdity and impossibility of B moving 
A toC; for B is not only itself simul- 
taneously moving in the contrary direction, 
but is not present on the side A, so as in 
any manner to be the means of impelling 
A towards C. 

And the same reasoning holds if A or B 
were one of them fixed, for the moving body 
would require a force on its opposite side 
to impel it towards the fixed body, and the 
fixed body is not present on the contrary 
side to impart any force,—e. E. D. 

The very idea, therefore, of bodies at- 
tracting one another, or being attracted, is a 
logical absurdity, and a physical and me- 
chanical impossibility ; and whenever such 
a notion is expressed, it must be done to 
conceal ignorance of the true cause of cer- 
tain phenomena of that kind, or for pur- 
poses of fraud or deception, in like man- 
ner as conjurers assume impossibilities, 
which a gaping: audience believe from in- 
ability, or idleness in pursuing the neces- 
sary investigations. 

Just so, another favourite doctrine of 
Newton, and his predecessors and followers, 
about repulsion, is equally absurd, as may 
be thus shewn :— 

c A B D 


If A and B oan one another, A moves 
to C with force in the direction of D BA 
C; while B is moving with force in the 
contrary direction, C A B D. 

_Their forces, therefore, are in opposite 
directions, consequently each capnot ope- 
rate on the other in a direction contrary to 
that of its own force: and A in moving to 
C cannot push B to D, nor can B in 
moving to D move A to C.—e. E. p. 

That in each case the ‘cause is purely 
mechanical, is proved by the consideration 
that the results of motion” ate itivetsely ‘as 





the quantities of matter in the bodies, prov- 
ing that they are affected by some ex- 
traneous mechanical power,which produces 
in each an equality of momenta strictly 
mechanical and arithmetical; for the at- 
tractionists and repulsionists are so absurd, 
as, in defence of their original vagary, to 
call them original forces sui generis, and, as 
a last resort, ascribe them to miracle, and 
even to the immediate interposition of the 


- Deity ! 


We thus lose two of the great agencies 
of all modern philosophy, upon which there 
have been so vast an expenditure of mathe- 
matical learning, and so many displays of 
eloquence ; and the above demonstrations 
apply to alleged attraction or gravitation, 
and to repulsion, in all their possible forms 
and circumstances. 

Yet bodies, as matter of fact, do go 
together, and do recede, and in each case 
without visible cause. Than this nothing 
can be more true, but in every case there 
is a sufficient mechanical cause, though not 
visible, or at once apparent; and the in- 
vestigation of these several causes is the 
business of philosophy, while in the investi- 
gation we shall constantly discover new 
principles of action, and be relieved from 
the errors of false analogies, as in the as- 
sumed central force towards the centre of 
the sun, if the true mechanical action, when 
understood, does not affirm it. ' 

With reference to the true causes of the 
fall of an apple towards the centre of ‘the 
earth, (from an erroneous view of which, 
and a misapplied analogy, Newton inferred 
and mistook so much,) we shall arrive at the 
truth by the following considerations,— 

ee, eee 
upon the earth, or constituting the 3 
partake of its general two-fold sifultaneous 
motions in the orbit and in rotation, the 
former being 68 times greater than the 
latter. 

All bodies in motion, whether simple or 
compound, display momenta ; and all equal 
bodies, moved with equal velocity, have 
momenta proportioned to their density. 

Hence, all bodies upon, or part of, the 
earth, must have momenta; and as the 
velocities in similar situations are alike, so 
bodies on the earth must have momenta 
proportioned to their respective densities. 

t all terrestrial bodies exhibit a known 
momentum of weight proportioned to their 
density. 

And they have no other sensible momen- 
tum besides this momentum of weight: 

Hence, weight is the exhibition ‘of the 
momentum ARISING NECESSARILY FROM 
THE EARTH’S TWO-FOLD MOTIONS. ° 
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While weight itself im bodies supported, 
is-a direction of force and motion towards 
the centre; and in bodies not supported, is 
the. phenomenon of their moving towards 
the centre by a continuous force and an 
accelerated velocity. 

If all’bodies and parts were of equal den- 
sity, no relative phenomena of weight would 
be displayed ; but their different densities and 
different momenta in juxtaposition, leads to 
different re-actions, and these differences in 
the same place constitute the phenomena of 
weight. 

And whereas the rotatory motion is 
varied by distance from the centre, so com- 
pensation is created by an increase of den- 
sity as the circles of velocity diminish ; and 
the rotation itself being created by a force 
common to all the parts, so an equality 
in- thé distribution of forces arises from 
density, being inversely as distance from the 
eentre, or from the conflict of bodies en- 
deavouring to produce such arrangement. 

Moreover, the resultant direction towards 
the centre of the moving mass, indepen- 
dently of its being the obvious expenditure 
of the momenta created by the two simul- 
taneous motions, is a necessary consequence 
of the centre of percussion of the whole 
mass being in the centre of the sphere; 
towards which centre, the forces of every 
part are therefore directed ; but, the centre 
of the sphere is likewise the centre of the 
axis of simultaneous gyration, and is the 
nee which is also the centre of the greatest 

of gyration. 

Hence, the centre of the sphere of the 
earth is, as such, the coincident centre of 
the two forces or motions by which the 
whole, and every » is moved; and, 
consequently, must be the direction of the 
resultant force, weight, or motion in the fall- 
ing and tendency of every part. 

Weight and falling are, therefore, a mere 
— of the two-fold motions; and 
any power as a principle of terrestrial 
attraction or gravitation, is as un 
and gratuitous, as absurd and fanciful. 9. £. D. 

But as the fall of bodies is also the ana- 
logical, and the only proof of any principles 
of universal gravitation; and the fall ap- 
pears, as above, to be merely a local and 
special effect of the two-fold motions of the 
earth, or of any other planet ; so there is no 
universal gravitation, and therefore no ten- 
dency of the planets to fall to the sum by a 
force di to its centre, of which there 
exists no evidence whatever; and the exist- 
ence’ of which was imagined merely be- 
cause there then appeared to be no suf- 
ficient local mechanical cause for the fall of 
bodies to the earth. é 





The cause of the action and re-action be. 
tween the sun and planets must, therefore, 
be sought for in other causes than am 
imaginary universal gravitation ; but as the 
law of such action and re-action appears 
by observation to be the reciprocal squares 
of the distances, and as it appears that 
forces propagated within gaseous and fluid 
media radiate with that law ; so it is assumed 
that the celestial spaces are filled with gas, 
which, therefore, propagates motions and 
forces according to that law, from the sun 
to the planets, from the planets to the 
secondaries, &c. &c., such difusion of force, 
and the re-action of the bodies, being the 
true and sufficient causes of their various 
motions and phenomena. 


Park Row, Knightsbridge, 
Sept. 10, 1827. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Tse Sun enters Scorpio on the 24th, at 
thirty-six minutes past four in the morn- 
ing. The Moon is full on the 5th, enters 
her last quarter on the 13th, her change 
takes place on the 20th, and she enters 
her first quarter on the 27th. She is in 
apogee on the 11th, and in perigee on 
the 23d; she Saturn on the 13th, 
Mars on the 18th, Jupiter and Venus on 
the 20th, Mercury on the 21st, and the 
Georgian planet on the 26th. 

The Georgian planet sets on the 1st at 
nineteen minutes past eleven in the 
evening, and on the 2ist at six minutes 
past ten; his motion being -extremely 
slow, his situation has scarcely altered : 
on the 4th he commences a direct motion, 
having retrograded during the last five 
months. Jupiter sets on the ist at nine- 
teen minutes past six in the evening; the 
planet Venus very near him on 
the 16th; he is in conjunction with the 
Sun on the 18th, and rises on the 25th 
at twenty-five minutes past six in the 
morning; from his proximity to the Sun 
he is not visible this month. Mercury 
sets on the ist at two minutes past six 
in the evening, and on the 25th at 
thirty minutes past five; he passes Jupiter 
on the 7th, and is in aphelio on the 19th. 
On account of his unfavourable position, 
he will not be visible this month. Venus 

the Sun at her superior conjunc- 
tion on the 7th, and sets on the 25th at 
sixteen minutes past’ five in the evening: 
this planet is also too near the Sun to 
be -visible this month. Satum is the 
most conspicuous planet in the heavens 
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during this month. He rises on. the 1st 
at forty-nine minutes past ten in the 
evening, and on the 25th at twenty-four 
minutes nine; his course is under the 
two first of the Twins during the whole of 
the month: on the morning of the 7th he 
may be observed in a line with Castor the 
first of the Twins, and Procyon the first of 
the Lesser » the latter star being a 
considerable distance below him. 

My readers, while observing the con- 
stellations of the Twins and Bull, have 
doubtless noticed the biilliant constellation 
Orion to the south of them. During this 
month this constellation is in a most 
favourable position for observation; Rigel 
the second of Orion being on the meridian 
on the ist at nine minutes past four in the 
morning. Castor the first of the Twins is 
the apex of a large triangle; Aldebaran 
and Higel forming the base: between and 
nearly in a line with Rigel and Castor, 
may be observed Betelgeux the first of 
Orion. This star forms a triangle with 
Aldebaran and Rigel; the sixth of the 
Bull is the summit of an isosceles triangle, 
the first and Bellatrix, the third of Orion, 
forming the base. Below the first and 
third, are three stars in a line, called 
the belt of Orion, the western is the fourth, 
the middle the fifth, and the eastern the 
sixth; the seventh is between the fourth 
and second, but nearest the former star; 
the eighth forms a triangle with the fourth 
and second, and also with the second and 
seventh ; between the eighth and fifth, but 
nearest the former star, are two small stars ; 
below the eighth are two smaller stars 
forming a triangle with it; the western is 
the twentieth, the eastern is the twenty- 
eighth. The seventh, eighth, with the two 
small stars about it, and the twenty-eighth, 
form the sword of Orion; the tenth may 
be observed forming a triangle with the 
fourth and second, and in a line with the 
seventh and eighth: the eleventh and two 
small stars, the first and second, twenty- 
first, form a small triangle above the first 
and third, with which they also form a 
triangle. Nearly in a line with the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, is the seventeenth; this 
star also forms a triangle with the third and 
fourth. To the west of these stars are 
seven at unequal distances, forming a 
curve. , 

- The boundary of this constellation com- 
mencing from the third of the Twins, 
passes near the thirteenth, twelfth, and 
seventh of that constellation ; it then 

a little below the one hundred and thirty- 
second of the Bull, near which are situated 
four small stars, being the four twenty- 
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a considerable number of 
stars in the Bull; in its course it 


line between Betelgeux and the twelfth 
the Twins. A little to of 
thirteenth may be observed 
which is in a line with the first and twelfth 
of Orion, and the thirteenth of the ata 
the twelfth being between the first \ 
fourteenth, but nearest the former star. 


passes a considerable 


able number of these and other kinds of 
nebula dispersed over the heavens, of 
which an account will be given in a future 
number. . 

According to Flamsteed, there are 
seventy-eight stars in Orion, but a 
telescope will discover about 2000; the 
constellation of the Bull contains one hun- 


passes 


constellation of the Waggoner 
described. 

Mars is a morning star, 
ist at thirty-seven minutes 
on the 25th at thirty-four 
three. He is at first noticed v 
perma mee 10 of the Lion; i 
passes er very rapidly, directi 
course tfjust under the eigh 
star he passes on the 9th, and continues 
his course above the nineteenth, passing it 
on the 13th. On this day he also passes 
the second, which is some distance above 
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him, and may be observed in a line with 
the two stars ; as he recedes from this line, 
he directs his course to the second of the 
Virgin. On the 19th he may be observed 
above and in a line with the twentieth and 
twenty-ninth of the Lion; from these stars 
he recedes, passing just above the second 
of the Virgin on the 22d, and finishing his 
course a little to the west of the seventh of 
this constellation. On the 20th there is an 
eclipse of the Sun, but the Moon having 
nearly one degree south latitude at the 
time of conjunction, it is not visible to the 
northern parts of the earth. 

The Pleiades rise on the 1st at thirty- 
nine minutes past six in the evening, and 
on the 31st at forty-one minutes past four. 
Aldebaran rises on the ist at sixteen 
minutes past eight in the evening, and on 
the 3ist at eighteen minutes past six. 
Rigel rises on the 1st at four minutes past 
eleven in the evening, and on the 31st at 
seven minutes past nine. Procyon rises 
‘ on the ist at sixteen minutes past twelve at 
night, and on the 31st at nineteen minutes 
past ten. Sirius rises on the ist at twenty- 
three minutes past one in the morning, and 
on the 3ist at twenty-two minutes past 
éleven in the evening. Regulus rises on 
the ist at eleven minutes past two in the 
morning, and on the 3ist at nine minutes 
past twelve at night. Antares sets on the 
ist at thirteen minutes past seven in the 
evening, and on the 3ist at fifteen minutes 
past five. Arcturus sets on the ist at 
twenty-three minutes past nine in the 
evening, and on the 3ist at twenty-one 
minutes past seven. 


ae SS 
ANECDOTE OF A STORK. 


How far a rational principle, mutual aifec- 
tion, and comparison of ideas, maybe ascribed 
to animals, I will not at present determine ; 
but I assure you that the following adven- 
ture of a tame stork, some years ago, in 
the university of Tubingen, is literally true. 
“This bird lived quietly in the courtyard, 
till Count Victor-Gravenitz, then a student 
there, shot with ball at a stork’s nest adja- 
cent to the college, and probably wounded 
the stork then in it, as it was observed for 
some weeks not to stir out of the nest. This 
hap’ in autumn, when foreign storks 
begin their periodical emigrations. In the 
ensuing spring a stork was observed on the 
roof of the college, and by its incessant chat- 
tering, gave the tame stork, walking below in 
the area, to understand that it would be glad 
of its company, But this was a thing im- 


practicable, on account of its wings being 





clipped ; which induced the with 
the utmost precaution first to come down to 
the upper gallery—the next day something 
lower—and at last, after a great deal of 
ceremony, quite into the court. The tame 
stork, which was conscious of no harm, 
went to meet him with a soft cheerful note, 
and a sincere intention of giving him a 
friendly reception ; when, to his great sur- 
prise, the other fell upon him with the ut- 
most fury. The spectators present, for that 
time, drove away the foreign stork; but 
this was so far from intimidating him, that 
he came again the next day to the charge ; 
and during the whole summer continual skir- 
tmnishes were interchanged between them. Mr. 
G. R. and F. had given orders that the tame 
stork should not be assisted, as having only 
a single antagonist to encounter; and by 
being thus obliged to shift for himself, he 
came to stand better on his guard, and 
made such a gallant defence, that at the 
end of the campaign the stranger had no 
great advantage to boast of. 

** But next spring, instead of a single 
stork, came four, which, without any of the 
foregoing ceremonies, alighted at once in 
the college area, and directly attacked the 
tame stork ; which indeed, in the view of 
several spectators standing in the galleries, 
performed feats even above human valour, 
if I may use that expression, defending 
himself by the arms nature had given him, 
with the utmost bravery; till at length, 
being overpowered by superior numbers, 
his strength and courage began to fail ; when 
very unexpected auxiliaries came in to his 
assistance. All the turkeys, ducks, geese, 
and the rest of the fowls that were brought 
up in the court, to which, undoubtedly, 
this gentle stork’s mild and friendly be- 
haviour had endeared him, without the 
least dread of the danger, formed a kind of 
rampart round him, under the shelter of 
which he might make an honourable re- 
treat from so unequal an encounter. And 
even a cock, which before never could 
live in friendship with him, on this emer- 
gency took the part of oppressed innocence, 
and was, if not a true-bottomed friend, at 
least a favourable judge on the stork’s side. 

“Upon this, a stricter watch was kept 
against such traitorous incursions of the 
enemy, and a stop put to more bloodshed ; 
till at last, about the beginning of the third 
spring, above twenty storks suddenly alight- 
ed in the court with the greatest fury; and 
before the poor stork’s faithful lifeguards 
could form themselves, or any of the 
ple come in to his assistance, they deprived 
him of life; though by exerting his usual 
gallantry they paid dear for the ' purchase. 
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The malevolence of these strangers against 
this innocent creature could proceed from 
no other motive than the shot fired by 
Count Victor from the college ; which they 
doubtless was done by the insti- 
gation of the tame stork.” 
Keysler’s Travels, 1758. Letter 15th. 
——— 
VINDICATION OF S. TUCKER'S STRICTURES 
ON J. G.’S EXCLUSION OF THE HEATHEN 
FROM SALVATION. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srtr.—Presuming that my strictures on 
J. G.’s exclusion of the heathen from salva- 
tion, have, if not satisfied, at least silenced 
that gentleman ; I observe, that a “ name- 
sake” of his, has, in your number for 
August, col. 734, courageously come for- 
ward to cover his friend’s retreat with some 
shew of magnanimity. I need not tell you, 
sir, that the cause of J.G. is completely 
lost; but as you have given insertion to the 
“ Remarks” of J. G’s auxiliary, I must beg 
the favour of the same privilege for a short 
rejoinder, which I promise you shall end 
the controversy, at least on my part—and 
I presume on that of my new opponent 
also 


This gentleman observes, that “the 
heathen must be saved, either by the law 
or by the gospel.”—I am glad to receive 
this concession, and if he intends it asa 
prediction, I sincerely hope it may prove 
true; but as we are so far » what if 
we were to employ both those mediums 
of salvation on their behalf; and say with 
the scriptures—First, that “Jesus Christ 
hath by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man ;” and secondly, that those who 
have not been favoured with a written copy 
of the moral law, “are a law unto them- 
selves,” and “who shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts.” Heb. ii. 9. 
Rom. ii. 14, 15. Now, sir, although this 
work of the law in the hearts of the heathen 
may not be so absolutely perfect, as to 
supersede the necessity of an atonement for 
their transgressions of its dictates, or of a 
mediator to reconcile them to God ; yet if 
they are conscientiously upright, and “fear 
God and work righteousness,” according 
to the light they enjoy, the Holy Ghost 
solemnly decides the question against both 
the J. G.’s, by assuring us that such hea- 
thens “are accepted of God, in every na- 
tion” under heaven, Acts x. 35. Again, I 
say then the point is decided by Divine 
authority, against my opponents. 

Most erroneously and unjustly does your 
new correspondent attempt to insinuate that 
“the question refers to salvability without 


Christ!” If this were true, there could be 
no question at all upon the subject ; for the 
scriptures most expressly decide, that by 
the deeds of the law no flesh living shall be 
justified ; nor have I ever for a moment 
contemplated, or asserted, the salvation of 
the heathen without the benefit of Christ’s 
wongy eae Mr. J. G. Sone, pees 
not, ore, expect to creep out of this 
hole, which he has so tt na. - torn in the 
argument. No, sir, the grand question is, 
and to this he must be kept, “ Do, or do 
not, the benefits of the great atonement and 
mediation of Christ, extend to those per- 
sons who, not having heard of him, cannot 
believe on him for salvation?” I say 

do, for ist, “He is the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 2d, God is no respecter of per- 
r sons. 3rdly, He is equitable, and requires 
no more from any man than his talents and 
circumstances enable him to perform ; and 
4thly, God hath both power and authority 
to save whom he pleases, and on what 
terms he pleases. 

Your new correspondent, sir, attem 
to stand on the same ground from which his 
predecessor has so recently retired, and 
which, as I have already shewn, is totally 
untenable; that is the presumption that 
“ the benefits of redemption are limited to 
those who are favoured with an explicit 
knowledge of its Author.” And accord- 


ingly, he contradicts my ition, that 
“the heathen may drink of streams of 
salvation, without perceiving the fountain 


from whence flow,” by sayi 
“Faith is the E. = for Bk. A, 
streams of salvation, and knowledge is 
essential to faith;” from whence he, no 
doubt, wishes us to conclude, that without 
this faith in, and knowledge of Christ, 
there is no salvation. Let J.G. prove 
this point, if he can, and he will then shut 
out every dying infant, as well as all 
heathens, from the kingdom of heaven; 
although the Saviour himself declares 
that it is such (viz. infants) who are the 
true heirs of that kingdom, with those who 
resemble them in simplicity and inno- 
cence. 

Sir, my “sentiments” are not “ contra- 
di ,” as J. G. insinuates; for, beyond 
all doubt, “the law of nature,” stated by 
St. Paul to be engraven on the consciences 
of heathens, Rom. ii. 15. and .“ the secret 
operations of the grace of Jesus Christ,” 
are “ synonymous terms ;” and hence on this 
point, J. G. does “cavil unnecessarily” at 
my arguments. ‘ 

In the next paragraph, J. G. tells us, 





that he “cannot conceive” how the in- 
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fluences of the holy Spirit can be conveyed 
to the human mind through any other 
medium than knowledge and faith. To 
this argument, avowedly founded on 
ignorance, I reply, Let J. G. find out how 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth,” and 
then he may possibly be able to form some 
conception of the mode by which the holy 
Spirit is able to operate when and where 
he pleases. Again; your correspondent 
asks, “ Are the heathen saved by the mercy 
of God, abstractedly considered, at the 
expense of his justice?” This question I 
answer by another—Has Christ made no 
atonement for their sin ?—If he has not, by 
what means were the heathens, who were 
converted in the apostolic age, reconciled 
to God? What had their faith to rest 
upon, bat the pre-existing atonement, 
which embraced the heathen as well as the 
Jew? But if Christ has atoned for their 
sins,’ how can the heathen possibly be 
saved by the mercy of God—at the ex- 
pense of his justice? If, therefore, Chris- 
tianity be true, this question is quite 
absurd. 

In the same strain, J.G. goes on to 
argue against the salvation of such heathen 
moralists as “ Plato, Socrates, Epictetus, 
Aristides,” &c. &ce. and asks “how the 
im ions which we know were blended 
with their virtues, were pardoned?” I 
reply, By the atonement of Christ ; and 

, By what authority does he limit its 
operation, so as to exclude nine-tenths of 
the human race from its benefits? where 
is it written that Christ did not die for the 
heathen ? 

Tn his last paragraph, J.G. makes a bold, 
but totally unfounded assertion, in favour of 
the Jews. He has the rashness to main- 
tain, of “the whole Jewish nation,” that 
they were not ignorant of the plan of 
salvation !—that ‘they a sufficient 
degree of the knowledge of Christianity, 
and were able ‘to exercise faith in a 
Saviour !”—that “all their sacrifices ad- 
umbrated the great sacrifice for sin, and 
in ‘all their ceremonies they saw the 
“Messiah by th eye of faith.” As no man 
in his right mind, sir, and with his Bible 
in his hand, can possibly credit this 
fabrication, I shall not spend a moment in 
the useless work of refuting it; but shall 
merely attempt to illustrate it, as a new 
and most important discovery on behalf of 
“the outcasts of Israel.” 

From it we learn, that “the Jewish 
mation” did not “crucify the Lord of 
glory” as an impostor; but knowing that 
the sacrifice of Messiah was ni 
to their salvation, they shed his blood on. 
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the cross, only for the pious purpose of 
fulfilling the prophecies, completing the 

and ceremonies of the law im his 
death, and thereby securing their own 
eternal salvation, and that of their off- 
spring! And hence, the cry of “ His 
blood be upon us, and upon our children,” 
simply meant, “Let us have redemption 
in that blood, the forgiveness of our sins !” 
for “they possessed a sufficient degree of 
the knowledge of Christianity,” to enable 
them thus “ to exercise faith in a (crucified ) 
Saviour!” And indeed, sir, “it would 
be (as J. G. observes) passing strange that 
they should be ignorant of Him of whom 
Moses and the prophets wrote!” And 
hence we find every Jew of the present 
day, enjoying, as. he does, the additional 
evidence of the pious acts of his enlightened 
and believing ancestors, who fulfilled those 
writings by their holy zeal in “cutting off 
the Messiah,” cordially confirming the 
faith and works of their venerable pro- 
genitors, in also believing in the sacrificed 
Messiah for salvation! Truly, sir, if J. G. 
is to be believed, the scriptures have 
wonderfully misrepresented those much 
injured and persecuted people, the Jews ! 
According to J. G., they always ‘were 
true believers in the sacrificial death of 
Christ ; and in faithful obedience to injunc- 
tions of “the law and the prophets,” they 
put him to death for the salvation of the 
world! So then we have at length 
stumbled on the true cause why St. Paul 
declared, “And so all Israel shall be 
saved”—to which J.G. adds “and all 
heathens shall be damned !” 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
S. Tucker. 
London, August 1, 1827. 





POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
ON TIME. 


Read before ® private Literary Society in Liver- 
pool, April 18, 1825. 

"Twas at the solemn season of the night, 

When o’er this half our sublunary world, 

Reneath her raven wing, distended sway 

Holds darkness, star-erowned queen, 

O’er haunts of meditation, and the hum 

Of crowded cities ceases from the ear 

Its varied marmurs on the dewy air, 


No sound I listed, save the guardian’s voice 
His still, untrue report, “All’s well” proclaim, 
Or that more faithful monitor, whose knell 
Proclaims departed time with brazen peal, 
And telis—another hour eternity has won. 


Anon is borne from far the watch«dog’s brawl, 
The prowler’s steps betraying, and.the aim 

Of midnight picaroon on others’ stores, 

"Twas silence else till man might eéuat his pulse,’ 
Or note the quick vibrations of his heart 3° 
Turn in its fount the crimson springs of life. 














—aaitillie 
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No more the air its turbid chaos wore, 

Or sullied heav’n’s transparent dome with smoke, 
By bellows urg’d from furnace or from forge s 
*Twas pure, ‘twas mild, the blue unclouded sky, 
in silver constellations richly dress’d, 

Held out to earth a picture of the power, 
Stupendous grandeur of the all-creating God. 


Methought *twas profitable to the mind, 

‘To ponder well, ere sinking into rest, 

What to eternal interests belong: 

For when the eye is shut, ’tis God alone 
Knows if the beam of morn shall on it fall, 
Or whether from the dream of nightly sleep 
Man shall awake, to heav’n, to earth, or hell. 


At such a solemn hour, and such a theme 
For contemplation, Ithe task essay'd; ~ 
Thus musing deep in silence and alone, 
The short-liv'd flactaating things of Time: 
Its origin, its progress, and decay. 


Time, who‘at first from hight of chaos rose, 
Child of eternity---from that abyss 
impervious, rose, as rises morn from night, 
Incompreheusible, trom Thee alone, 

All glorious great beneficent First Cause, 
All-puissant artificer of the skies. 


Of thee, if ——— used, best gift on earth, 
Time, be our task to sing : grand is the theme, 
Had we the er the theme aright to sing! 
Of thee angelic, archangelic minds 

Brood oft in wonder, or in joy recount 

The wondrous deeds coeval with thy reign. 
Creation’s hymn they sung, ecstatic, while, 
In complaisance ev’n to sabbatic mood, 

‘Ph’ Almighty Maker smiled upon the work, 
His wondrous six days’ labour that had giv’n 
To Time an empire, man and angels room, 
Man now to praise, who never prais’d before, 
Angels, to add new wonders to their praise. 


Meanwhile the earth and | rsa turning round, 
On axles equal balane’d, day and night 
Alternate sway’d, and as they wheei'd along 

In airy circles, gratzlation rose. 


Time is a watch invisible, and set 

Upon the good and evil acts of men, 

The date of its existence is a lease, 

Wrote by Jehovah, sealed by the San, 
Which eras’d, will make the cov'nant void. 
The volume open day and night, we read 
Its langnage ’telligent, in golien lines; 
‘Trace the omnific mind in silver stare--- 
Who painted it with such grammatic care, 
its import ev’n frail man can comprehend. 


The changitg moon a simicolon marks; 
Each year a rounded period of the sun ; 

A monad of the num’rous host of years 
Which form time’s symbol, as a segment won 
Of the vast cycle, boutid of bis career, 

When the last day in fire shall finis write. 
The flaming comet, like a jav’lin burl’d, 

A note of admiration through huge fields 

Of ether in his perihelion darts. 


Where in this book of nature shall we find 

Interrogation’s note ? why ? where? in mat; 

That inly crooked thing, who question puts 

To all, as if in doubt ;—if humbly, well 

The place becomes him, Jet him ask bis God, 

When looking up from earth, Lord what is man, 

That Thou art mindfal : and the son of man! 

That Thou should’st visit him ? than angels less! 

Lord, here below, of beast, of fish and fowl! 

in all the earth, how excellent thy name ! 

Time is a stream, that, silent, ceaseless flows 

From out eternity, its fountain bead. 

As wheu the rushing tide, that furious drives, 

Is by some jutting rock, or headland proud, 

Fore'd inland, down some narrow valley’s side 

It glides along, and fragments bears away 

To where it ontlet finds ; again te join, 

And in its parent flood once more be lost. 

So Time flows on, not-separate, but joiu’d 

With its precursor in communion close. 

Each moment is a courier, md, 
106.—vor. 1x. 





Who lags not on the way. How short the space 
Between us and a fatare state! we stand 

As on 8 precipice, the gulf unseen 

Yawns ready to receive its dropping prey. 


The mariner, who compasses the globe, 

Has but one plank between him and his grave. 
The-soul has but its brittle clay to pass: 

All else to it is in eternity. 

The veil of flesh ! the spirit's enve 

Alone, the Deity hides from our souls. 

The unhatch’d bird, in half-transparent shell, 
Sees light without, but not one object clear: 
its prison broke, ‘tis present to the light; 

It sees at once and owns a parent’s care: 
Shuas, feeds, and seems at first to know as mack 
As by the experience of future years. 


Time has been call’d a personage, a son 

Of his eternal father, notan heir: 

Eternity can no successor have: 

Eternity encircles and has room 

For all that has beer, now is, or shall be, 
Beyond the date of all things but of God : 
With him coeval only, uncreate, 

Is time an only son ?—we know not eae birth 
A rosy youth was he, with scarce fledg’d wing 
Over Eden hovering, in pristine health, 

In beauty bright; nor hoary beard, nor locks. 
That years had snow'd, or temples bare, had 
Bat eloth’d in ringlets, whose ambrosial curls, 
Scented with sweets of Paradise, were such 
As ancient sages gave to fabled Jove. 


Provincial regent of creation, Time 

The iron sceptre wields, which sin bas un 

Now in his hand, for that of gold he he 

And gently sway'd with transitory power, 

To point out sinless solace to our sire 

And but for sin he had immortal been ; 

And man had not been mortal but for sin: 

But sin brought death, her monster hel!-got son, 

As chancellor of this rebellious realm ; 

To guard the musty records ef Time's reign, 

And treasure in the grave all matter’s spoils. 

Sin made heav’n weep, and drown’d earth in her 
tears; 

On all that live, entail’d the doom of death: 

Time’s hee oh first, and thén at last the sire, 

His funeral pile to light, shall matter barn. 


Time is the executor of the sentence pass’d, 
Exemption special, —- two enjoyed : 

He first, who waik’d with God, translated was< 
And He whom Jast a flaming charivt bore 

From where the Jordan’s wave he dryshod cross’d; 
Earth only claim’d the mantle left behind, 

The fiery coursers sought their native skies, 

And brought to Him a conquest gain’d o’er death, 
Who was to swallow death in victory. 

Not so with ali the rest of Adam’s race ; 

Time reaps his plenteous harvests for the grave > 
Th’ Almighty’s fiat has gone forth, and Time 
Heaps dire infirmity, disease, old age, 

On man---on all tliat live, that breathe, and move, 
Inferior forms, destraction, that dread blank 
Aunibilation---matter’s utmost carse. 


Time robs us of our friends : How fast they fall! 

Like forest trees hewn green, or wither'd down. 

How many have we known in youth’s bri; 

That fell asleep ere they life's hill had climb'd: 

Some on its brow, some on its downward side. 

Some that we lov d are gone! ev’n while I write 

I wear the weeds of mourning for a friend, 

More valaable than the world oft gives: 

From earth, snateh'd sodden, the brief ms denied, 

Short privilege, of pene J bat farewe' 

To her fond husband and her offspring fair. 

Relentless Time ! she was the lovely mate, 

Wife of my earliest friend! friend of my wife: 

As brothers sisters, sisters brother love, 

Lov’d we each other. O,such losses cut 

Deep trenches in the heart! *Tis faith alone | ~ 

And pe can cure the wounds that Time has made. 

The saint a future meeting after Time, 

Shall have his multifarious accounts 

Wound up, and earth the debt of nature paid. 
30 
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Mark well these relics of a far-past age,* 

That Pompeii’s ruin'd amphitheatre graced, 
Pluck’d from her walls, where in Mosaic pomp 
They planted were two thousand years ago, 

Or perchance more. What countless multitudes 
Have trac’d with curious eye the studded groups, 
The figures they portray’d the arena round ; 
While breathless — their spent frames 
Recumbent, rested to recruit their strength, 

And glut the barb’rous gazers with their death. 


These little stones, so valueless to sight, 
Disjomted from their fellows, may have form’d 
In grand procession rang’d, part of a god— 
Jove's awful brow ; Minerva’s piercing eye; 
The cestus Juno once from Venus won ; 

The hand of ~~ which his trident grasp’d. 
They may have been part of a torch ; an urn; 
Or chariot wheel of Mars, to dragons yok’d, 

In mem’ry of the deeds of other days, 

Ere Alexander wept, ambition’s tool, 

Or Cesar conquer'd ; and ere Rome was nam’d 
By vanity, the mistress of the world. 


How many fell through Time, who knew their form! 
How many myriads have died since they 

Were hid from man, engulf'd in liquid fame ! 

A miniature picture of that day 

To which but one eternal shall succeed--- 

But as a fire-fly to the orb of light. 

The burning torrent burst from out its mound, 
The huge volcano’s fire-fraught lab’ring womb 

Of scorching masses, elements at war, 

With stench oe sought its palace domes; 
Its temples, tombs, its theatres, its halls : 

Smote in the nuptial bed, bridegroom and bride ; 
Decrepitude ; the cradled babe, its nurse ; 

Old age bed-ridden ; at the altar priests ; 

Th’ else fire-proof vestal; pilgrims at the shrine. 


O short-liv’d man! How short, how brief thy Time! 
Ev’n after death how quick is thy decay! 
The bones of species mean, irrational, 
Outwear thee, and these puny worthless stones, 
These bones of earth, have found the light of day; 
A resurrection from the long repose 
Of seventeen centuries hidden from the sun: 
While nought remains of all the living mass 
That or in Herculaneum or Pompeii swarm’d ; 
Nought but what matter, more endurance has 
Receiv’d at first from God's creative hand 
With arts of man impress’d to tell the tale--- 
This site has been a dwelling place for man: 
There lay the manacles--.as lately found--- 
To mark a prison with its captives fled, 
(Corruption gives release from iron bonds)--- 

e prey was fied, their very dust, perchance, 
Encircling that which erst encircled it : 
So time by precess uniform proceeds. 


The friend} who kindly thought on friends at home: 

And brought these silent long lost monitors, 

Was pond’ring the effects of cong’ring ‘Time 

On empires, cities, wholesale iu detail--- 

On friends, on families ; when, unwelcome news, 

A brother told him of a brother’st fate; 

That in the bloom of health, in manhood’s noon, 

He left with kindly breeze the Mersey’s side, 

In spirits buoyant as the ship that bore 

Phe air-distended sails beyond his view. 

Ul-fated vessel ! doom’d ne’er to return ; 

Nor distant was the port he meant to gain ; 

“Twas on green Erin’s nether outstretch’d shore. 

Weeks, months, pass’d on, but still no tidings 
came: 

But Time made dread uncertainty more sure ; 

The hurricane which outward rag’d, turn’d round; 

‘And had the vessel liv’d, t?would have return’d : 

No! he had reach’d a port where drives no tide, 

Nor land-breeze blows, for mariners to sail 

Or tell the new discoveries they make. 





* A few stones taken from the Mosaic work 
of au amphitheatre, among the ruins of Pompeii, 
in the author's possession. 

+ Capt. David Munro, 
¢ Capt. John Munro. 





Is Time, that great consumer, then our foe? 
Tis but the base who ought to render fear 

To his swift passage o’er this breathing world ; 
This school or college, where we come to learn. 
Time, our preceptor, watches and reports 

To heaven our progress; and the term complete 
He sends us, after our probation, home, 

With al our faults, or virtues, on our heads, 
To shew if.we have profited the while. 

Some, truant, ran from school ; and more neglect 
To reap true benefit ; disdain their task, 

And idle pass the hours allow’d to fit 

Them for exalted station ; this neglect 

Will be to them imputed, not to Time. 


Time is the caterer for unseen worlds: 

And ’twill be found, he fragal nothing lost 
From stores committed to bis griping charge, 
Much will be found forgot, unknown to man ; 
Fell deeds of darkness, seen alone of God. 

A greedy miser in demand, he hoards 

All nature's relics, but not for his use,— 

The rubbish fuel, for the general fire ; 

The precious gems, eternity receives, 


So to Iberia her now lost Peru 

Pour’d in the wealth dug from her flaming mines : 
Where Andes lift their heads near to that san 
Her former Incas in long line ador’d. 

So orient Ind to Britain pours her stores 

From cornucopia, full of Asia’s sweets. 

So Leeward Isles, beneath the torrid zone, 

Their ill-got product, from that land of slaves, 
Where Afric’s sable children toil and sweat 
Beneath the darker-hearted Christians’ lash. 


Time works upon our frames, and from us steals, 
Ev’n of ourselves unnotic’d, piecemeal scraps: 
No part of man is that which first was born; 
Blood, flesh, or bone, or skin, or hair, or nerve, 
He takes his daily share, a tax of all: 

The offal of our p. Rang man of fourscore 

Has paid Time more than he has left, behind. 


The vegetable is in this respect like man : 
Sprung from a germ, it climbs up nature’s face, 
Its first green leaves first fall, and from its root 
An overplus is giv’n to earth again; 

Its blossoms turn to seed, its seeds decay, 

Or part of them becomes a fellow plant. 
Soman springs from his mother’s womb; springs up 
To earth, to iife, and climbs upon her keee. 
The living vegetable, moving on, 

Spreads o’er the plain umbrageous shoots: 

At once he grows, yet wastes; he lives, yet dies. 
The Mag eo rewegee | gives our hand, 
Shakes off the crumbling tithe we pay to Time. 


“We take no note of time but from its‘loss, ” 
Said one deep-studied in the awful theme 5 
Which leaves to the uncultivated muse 

Small room for speculation to enrich 

With cogitations new on Time’s concerns: 
Which to fill up would want a thousand tongues, 
Ten times ten thousand years. The mind alone 
Of God can grasp it from its first to last. 

The ages of duration are to Him 

Less complicated, than to Newtou’s mind 

The falling of a pebble or a leaf. 


"Twill be like yesterday when past to God, 

From the first birth of systems, suns, and worlds, 
To that dread, final, retributive hour. 

A mighty angel shall announce the doom; 

One foot colossal, on the trembling earth, 
Another planted on the troubled sea ; 

And swear by Him, th’ Almighty One above, 
Maker of all,—that Time shall be no more. 


Time hurries on to that important goal: 
And as he flies, his semblance wrinkles wears, 
Deeper and deeper sink his hollow eyes, 
And nature yenne her doom in his decay. 


What wonder if he fail who flies so fast, 

With such a load, creation, on his back ? 

What wonder if his sweeping scythe wear out, 
When rocks of adamant to dust he hews, 

And all the clods of earth have now become 
Depositaries of the speils of Time ? 
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Time is a stream of light, our lives the sparks 
From friction of eternity’s dread wheels, 

We note its progress only by the blaze, 

The short-liv’d noe that flashes in our eyes, 
Extinguish’d, drops the dust ; the parts, sublim’d, 
Ascend, from unreal shadows here below, 

To real substance, durable, above. 


Time then brings death to all that live on earth, 
In prospect slow, but sure: So, when at sea 

We in the dim horizon view a sail, 

It stationary seems, and its advance 

We note but by increasing size ; but when 
Alongside, brashing o’er the hissing brine, 

The tortuous frothy whirls receding, mark 

Its rapid motion on the azure main. 


What then is Time? A symbol or a name ? 

A thing invisible it is to man. 

*Tis of eternity a part, an outer porch, 

Where we the subjects wait of Him within, 

The unseen King of heaven : and ‘Time must dress 
Man for the royal audience, where in state 

Th’ Eternal sits, whose everlasting Now 
Embraces past things, present, and to come, 

As we this fleeting moment ere it flies. 


Time fails me, and the task I now must close, 
Time that will fail us all ere it be long. 
Another proof how brief is his career, 

He will not wait to hear what we would say, 
E’en though himself the subject of our theme. 


Let us, the few elapsing moments left, 

This serious question ponder while ’tis put : 
Have we been murderers of precious Time? 

His ev'ry injur’d hour like ghosts will haunt 

The startled conscience, if too late we leave 

The solving of the problem. That dread change, 
Which soon will be unchangeable to us, 

Will press the query, and reply demand, 


© Thou! who Mediator sit’st above! 

Thou Highest ! once made iow for sins of men: 
Who, in the fulness of th’ appointed time, 
Sought’st out a world by wickedness debas’d :— 
Help us who helpless are, th’ accepted time, 
Salvation’s day, to seize, embrace, improve, 
Whilst yet its glorious light remains unquench’d. 
Teach us, thou Holy Spirit! to redeem 

The Time, for few and evil are our days, 


a een 


PREDESTINATION.—A TALE. 


Sir,—That the “ Imperial Magazine” 
Excels all books that e’er were seen, 
I’m not about to tell you now; 

But this I’ll candidly ayow— 

T’ve read it, and it pleases me well, 
Because it vindicates man’s free will, 


It seems to me, sir, rather curious, 
That men should call this doctrine spurious ; 
For ’mongst the preachers who impeach it, 
There are but few who do not preach it; 
In fact ’tis plain, that tho? they flout it, 
They can’t, when preaching, do without it :— 
Altho’ they tell us man’s not free, 
That he can’t act but by decree ; 
Yet they exhort us sin to shun, 
Lest we should by it be undone : 
Thus taking it of course for granted, 
That we could shun it if we wanted. 


The doctrine of Predestination, 
I wonder how it got formation ; 
To = it’s taken from the Bible, 
Is nothing but a monstrous Libel! 
I somewhere read the following story 
Of fate it is explanatory ; 
It shews us fate in ouch a light, 
Which, tho’ not pleasing, is quite right. 
The tale is this:—There was a blac 
. ho had from meeting just come back :— 
“ Well, Jack,” directly said his master, 
. To-day how did you like the pastor ?” 
Why, massa, dat me scarcely know, 
De pastor he did talkey so ; 


or 





He say dis pe de gospel plan— 
God makey beings calla man ; 
He pick one here, and on dere, 
Dese he decree dat he would spare ; 
De rest he makey reprobate, 

And leave dem ina wicked state, 

Dey surely must go to de devil : 

De oders cau't, do’ dey do evil. 

De devil like a lion goes 

Apout to take away some “dose 

Dat God for his own self has chose : 
De preacher too, he goes apout 

To get some of de devil's out.— 

With all de preacher does, he can’t : 
De devil knows tiod say, ‘ He shan’? — 
Me dono which most foolish creature, 
De Devil, or de useless Preacher !”— 


If, sir, these Jines are worth your notice, 
They’re at your service.——Your’s, Ze.oris, 


a aaa 


ADIEU TO INDIA, 


FAREwE .t to old India! dark jungles, adieu! 
Can that gale e’er be adverse, that wafts me from 


Divided too long, by old ocean’s control, 

From the — s of my youth, and the lov’d of my 
soul, , 

Not the mines of Goleonda, or Deccan’s rich prize, 

Shall vanquish my purpose, or dazzle my eyes ! 

For whate’er may betide us, who ever can rue 

His farewell to old India, dark jungles, and you ! 


Land of apathy still, where enjoyments but pall, ~ 

Where ¥ —_ and the mind are alike held in 
thrall, 

Where love-knots from home are brought out ready 


made, i 
And both science and Jove are at best but a trade. 
No sport in your pastimes, no zest in your joy ; 
Your pleasures fatigue, your amusements annoy; 
While the aim of our life the grand object in view, 
Is,—Farewell to old India, dark jangles, and you, 


Yet how few may return to their lov’d native shore! 
For the fever shall smite where the cholera forbore! 
From the tomb to the banquet we heedlessly stray, 
And the comrade of last night’s the victim to-day! 


If life be a shadow, as wise men have said, 

Life in India’s, alas! but a shadow’s poor shade, 

Then old India farewell ! now no longer we'll mourn, 

Doubly sweet ’tis to leaye thee when Home we 
return. 


— oe 
DEPARTING HOURS. 


SwreEt y toll’d the evening bell, 

To some it proved a welcome knell, 

Still on my mind the sound doth dwell, 
Of my departing hours. 


Every moment as it flies 

Bears a message to the skies ; 

Mortals, learn,—to-day be wise, 
Improve departing hours. 


Every moment bas a voice, 
Watch it now, and make the choice, 
Now secure your paradise, 

neertain are your hours. 


Every moment is your breath 
Subject to the power of death ; 
Only God can you bequeath 
A few more fleeting hours. 


Time is short and fleeting too, 

Mortals—keep your end in view, 

Live to God as you renew, é 
Your most uncertain hours. 


Stand not idle in the gate, 

Wisdom doth you this entreat, 

Be wise totert mourn when late, 
our unimproved hours, 
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Revizw. — Colviniatie oy ange 
repugnant to the generat Lenor o 
Scripture, shewn in a Series of Dis- 
courses on the moral Attributes and 
Government of God, §¢., by the Very 
Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. M. R. I. A. 
8vo. pp. 575. Rivington. London. 


Ir is pleasing to reflect that in modern 
times religious controversy has assumed a 
more mild and conciliating character, than 
that which marked tle theological com- 
batants of former years. Of that fierce 
and ferocious spirit which our ancestors 
displayed in defending their principles, 
their successors appear to be quite ashamed, 
even while they embrace the fundamentals 
of those creeds which were transmitted to 
them through that unhallowed medium 
From the creeds themselves they have also 
contrived to expunge some of the most 
offensive articles, and tc have adopted 
others which disguise what was disgusting, 
under expressions, which, though the same 
in their ultimate tendencies and results, 
wear a much less revolting aspect. 

Those in general who now advocate the 
doctrines ‘of predestination, abandoning 
the language and definitions of their pre- 
décessors, present it to the world under 
the milder appellation of “modern Cal- 
vinism.” They also refuse to follow out 
their principles to such frightful conse- 
quences as were formerly avowed, and 
repel with indignity the issues to which 
their opponents contend these principles 
and doctrines under every modification 
must inevitably lead. These opponents 
argue, that under the mild and ameliorat- 
ing renovation which the system is sup- 

to have undergone, it is the men 
and not the principles that have sustained 
a change; and that if pursued in its re- 
treats, and driven from the thickets in 
which it seeks an inglorious shelter, it 
would, like the fallen angel when touched 
by Ithuriel’s spear, be compelled to drop 
the disguise in which it finds concealment, 
and put on its proper character. Such, 
at least; are the views which the author of 
the volume before us entertains respecting 
absolute predestination; and under this 


pe ean he enters his protest against 
such branches of the system, as he thinks 


to be equally hostile to the Justice and 
Mercy of God, and totally unsupported by 
the unsophisticated sanctions of revelation. 

In tracing the history of predestinarian 
theology, and the peculiar circumstances 
under which these sentiments were called 
into operation, retarded, counteracted in 
their progress, revived, and modified, the 





author having quoted some remarkable 
concessions of Luther, thus proceeds. 


“This admission of Luther’s proves he ult 
mately *felt, distinctly, the inconsistence of the 
doctrine of Absolute Predestination with the 
scriptural account of the divine mercy, and the 
gracious scheme of Christian redemption. It 
might nave been hoped, that experience, and 
the progress of scriptural knowledge, and christian 
toleration, would have had, on the generality of 
the reformed divines, and their followers, effects 
sinilar to those which religious expesience and 
reflection evidently produced upon Luther, and 
gradually detached them from the predestinarian 
scheme ; but it cannot be denied that the eager- 
ness to oppose the popish doctrine of the merit of 
good works being so transcendent, that some 
human beings (as saints and martyrs) might even 
do more than work ont their own salvation, and 
might perform works of supererogation, the 
benefits of which ceuld be transferred, to atone 
for the guilt of their fellow-men, and to supply the 
inexhaustible fund, from which pardons and 
indulgences were dealt forth by the pontifical 
lord and dispenser of this sacred treasure; it 
cannot be denied that the horror entertained 
against this most irrational and anti-christian 
tenet, appears to have driven many of the Reform- 
ers to adopt the opposite extreme, of irrespective 
election, exclading all regard to human merit, or 
works ; and one dogma of the Calvinistic scheme 
having been thus recommended, so inseparable is 
the connexion of all the parts of that system, that 
it was natural all should gradually be admitted; 
add to this, that numbers of English clergymen, 
driven from their country by the persecutions of 
Queen Mary, and received at Geneva when the 
reputation of Calvin, and those of his opinions, was 
at its height, and the abhorrence of popery also 
inflamed to the utmost, greatly promoted the 
spread of this doctrine, on their return from 
exile, during the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
checked by the caution and steadiness of that 
great queen, and by the pacific character of 
James, who attempted te silence the disputants on 
both sides; and still more decidedly discounte- 
nanced in the unfortunate reign of the first 
Charles, in which religious difference supplied 
the watch-word of political party, and the Con- 
stitution and Chureb of England were overturned 
in the struggle. On the Reswration, the doctrine 
of Fatalism, and all the opinions connected with 
it, fell into discredit; but the abhorrence of 
popery, at the Revolution, returning ‘with great 
force, united with the known Calvinism of the 
great restorer of our religion and liberties, gave 
this again a considerable revival. 

“The iapse of more than a egy? pr great 
diffusion of religious knowledge, extensive 
inquiry, and unrestrained freedom of judgment, 
has had, however, a powerful tendency to soften 
the bitterness of religious disputes ; and even 
amongst those whe retain mach of Calvinism, 
has produced a disposition te smooth its harshness, 
and keep out of sight from the public, and perhaps 
in many caseseven from its advocates themselves, 
its most revolting tenets, and has led th «mn to dwell 
only on those parts whicli, in Dr. Milner’s words, are 
less rigid and less ‘offensive to common sense, and 
the ordinary feelmgs of mankind.’ Ifmecessary, 
however, it would be easy to prove, that the 
doctrines of Unconditional Reprobation, of Salva- 
tion being altogether independent of any foreseen 
faith or good works in the elect, especially that 
of God’s being the author of sin, and all its conse- 
quences, although sometimes disavowed, and 
almost constantly kept back, yet are still maintain- 
ed, when, in the course of argument, their insepa- 
rable connexion with the other parts of the seheme 
compels its advocates, either te defend them, or 
abandon the entire as unscriptural and unten- 
able.”’—p.39 to 42. 


In laying the foundation of his work, Dr. 
Graves exhibits those doctrines against 
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which he argues, “in the very formularies 
which have been brought forward by-their 
advocates as clear and authentic ex- 
positions of their opinions, or in the very 
words of their most celebrated patrons 
and defenders.” Following up this de- 
claration, he quotes nine propositions from 
the Lambeth articles, that were drawn up 
in 1595; these are succeeded by five 
others, that concentrate the principles 
adopted and avowed at the synod of Dort; 
and these are followed by various quota- 
tions from the writings of John Calvin, 
and others of the same school. The aggre- 
gate presents us with a frightful picture, 
which no man, uninfluenced by the sorceries 
of a creed, can contemplate without 
horror. 

Having made the preceding preliminary 
arrangements, Dr. Graves proceeds, in 
fifteen discourses that were delivered in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, to dis- 
prove their claims to scripture authority; 
in the following order: 1. Absolute Pre- 
destination, compared with the scriptural 
statement of the Justice of God. 11. Abso- 
lute Predestination, compared with the 
Justice of God, as described in the New 
Testament. 111. Absolute Predestination, 
compared with the scriptural account of 
the Mercy of God. 1v. Absolute Predes- 
tination, com with the Mercy of 
God, as descri in the New Testament. 
v. The Conditionality of the Divine 
Decrees. vi. The Conditionality of the 
Divine Dispensations, illustrated from the 
New Testament. vir. The aid of the Holy 
Spirit necessary to all ; and denied to none, 
but from their own fault. vii. The in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit does not super- 
sede the necessity of human exertion. 
1x. The real nature of Election, as de- 
scribed in the New Testament, considered. 
x. The real nature of Election, as described 
in the New Testament, further considered. 
x1. Election, as applied in scripture to 
individuals, considered. x11. The scrip- 
tural account of the Fall of Man, is repug- 
nant to the Doctrine of Absolute Predes- 
tination. xitr. The sentence pronounced 
on Man at the Fall, and its effects, con- 
trary to the Predestinarian scheme. 
xtv. The scriptural account of Redemp- 
tion by Christ, contrary to the tenet of 
Absolute Predestination. xv. The belief of 
Irrespective Election not necessary to the 
cultivation of Christian humility—To the 
above discourses is added an Appendix, 
containing a review of the scriptural proofs 
annexed to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith to establish absolute predestination ; 


concluding with a postcript, referring to 





various writers of note who have treated om 
the subjects of the preceding work. 

In prosecuting the subjects of these 
discourses, Dr. Graves confines himself 
exclusively to scriptural authority, and to 
arguments obviously founded on the sacred 
texts, without troubling himself with philo- 
sophical speculations, or investigating the 
iaidenoes Phat have been Fen tien 
metaphysical inquiries. In his citations he 
is fair and candid, never torturing scripture 
by criticism, to extract a meaning un- 
known to the sacred writers, or involving 
in obscurity the import of passages which 
is obvious to the eye of common sense. 

But how numerous soever the scriptures 
may be, that the author has been able to 
produce, and how luminous soever their 
import, we cannot but think he has 
undertaken a hopeless task. In_ the 
commencement of his first discourse, he 
has produced a Calvinistic shield, which 
is equally as broad and impenetrable as 
was that of Achilles. “The works of 
God cannot, (says a zealous Calvinistic 
writer,) be brought to any test whatever. 
They who exclaim against unconditional 
decrees as cruel, tyrannical, and unjust, 
either know not what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm, or are wilful blas- 
phemers of His name, and perverse rebels 
against His authority. It is acting a most 
emg part to set up the measure of 

uman justice, as the standard by which 
to measure the justice of Goc.” 

It is highly probable, that to every 
thinking and unprejudiced mind, the 
preceding protests will convey a species of 
information, which neither Augustus Top- 
lady nor John Calvin ever intended, 
These protests tell us, that as the conduct 
of God cannot be reconciled with those 

rinciples of justice which we derive 
rom him, they must be referred to some 
standard which he has not revealed, and of 
which we have not the most distant con- 
ception. A system. that wants the aid of 
such a miserable subterfuge, and that can 
derive assistance from it, furnishes decisive 
evidence that it is radically defective. But 
notwithstanding its defects, this. protest 
serves a valuable purpose. It shields the 
system from all the charges of cruelty and 
injustice that Dr. Graves has to bring 
against it; and when unable to withstand 
the plain language of scripture, and the 
cogency of argument, it shrinks within the 
artificial citadel, and shuns the face of day, 
by declaring that the whole is inappli- 
ac ground that has been so repeated! 

On at has been so re ly 
trodden, it is hardly to be expected that 
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Dr. Graves should have struck out a path 
entirely new. The greater portions of his 
arguments have been long before the 
world, and their force has been both felt 
and acknowledged by all who have not been 
so far deluded as to take delight in toma- 
hawk and scalping knives, and in loading 
the blunderbuss of reprobation with per- 
dition, and putting the Almighty to pull 
the trigger. 7 

On combining together what Dr. Graves 
has advanced, both old and new, we 
cannot but admire the amiableness of his 
spirit, and the perspicuity of his arrange- 
ments. Many of his observations sprinkle 
a pleasing degree of freshness over testi- 
monies that have long been known, and 
half clothe them in the garb of originality. 
Against several arguments which he has 
adduced, there can be no doubt that some 
formidable objections may be raised; but 
when all due allowance is made for those 
that are inconclusive, a sufficiency will 
remain to raise an invulnerable rampart 
around imperishable truth, and to present 
the world with a mass of scripture evidence 
that has never been repelled, and a series 
of reasonings that have never been refuted. 


————~—_— 





Review.— The Union Collection of Hymns 
and Sacred Odes, additional to the 
Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts. 12mo. 
pp. 312. Holdsworth. London. 1827. 


Tats is a closely printed volume of excel- 
lent hymns, collected from various authors, 
without much to those sectarian 
feelings which too frequently defile many 
otherwise valuable compilations. These 
hymns are equally adapted for public wor- 
ship and family devotion, and they may 
be used by all who prefer piety to senti- 
ment, and who are better pleased with the 
diffusion of generally received truths, than 
with the fulmination of dogmas at which 
the liberal mind revolts. 

The names of the authors with which 
most of these hymns and odes are con- 
nected, will furnish them with a title to 
respect, and to an impartial hearing; and 
when these points are gained, their intrinsic 
merit will ensure for them a favourable 
reception. The compiler does not pretend 
that this volume can lay any particular 
claim to originality of composition; he 
sends it into the world as a selection, and 
frankly acknowledges to whom he is in- 
debted for the various pieces which he 
places before the reader. From these it 
would be exceedingly*easy to select many 
pleasing specimens, but these could furnish 
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no adequate idea of the collection at large. 
It must be seen, to be fully appreciated. 
The type of this volume is rather small, 
but it is clear, and the paper is respectable, 
and so far as we have extended our obser- 
vations, the typographical imperfections are 
few in number, and unimportant in their 
character. The hymns are all numbered, 
and bear their authors’ names at the com- 
mencement. At the head there is a run- 
ning title, both general and particular, but 
the numbering of the pages is omitted. We 
have also copious indexes comprising the 
first line of every hymn and of every verse, 
the scriptures quoted, and the numerous 
subjects to which the hymns refer. 
The metrical composition does not par- 
take of any great variety. In this respect 
there is much simplicity, so that the tunes 
may be easily accommodated to congrega- 
tional singing. There can be no doubt, 
that being the production of various authors, 
«these compositions display different degrees 
of merit, but so far as we have examined 
them with minuteness, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that out of 786 ~ve have no 
recollection of one that we regret to see 
before the public. 


—~—— 
Revizew.—Sacred Poetry. 32mo. pp. 384. 
Oliphant. Edinburgh, 1827. 


Turs little volume bears in several respects 
a striking resemblance to the preceding, 
without furnishing us with any indications 
that they exhibit signs of rivalry or inten- 
tional imitation. This, like the former, 
is a compilation, and with each composi- 
tion the name of the author is connected. 
In several instances the same hymns are 
incorporated in both compilations, and 
although in other respects the diversity is 
great, many of the pieces are alike adapted 
for private devotion and public worship. 
Compared with the preceding, the number 
of articles is much less in this, the whole 
not exceeding 268, but the selection has been 
made with much judgment, the compiler 
having drawn from their retreats pieces 
that are icularly distinguished by the 
range of thought and the poetical beauties 
which they display. Of these compositions 
a considerable portion will be read with 
pleasure in the closet, and no doubt that 
many will be committed to memory by 
persons grown to maturity, as well as learnt 
by youth of both sexes, being calculated to 
refine their taste, and awaken an appetite 
for elegant versification. 

This volume is not properly a hymn 
book, although many pieces can scarcely 
be ranked under any other appellation. The 
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title which it bears seems best adapted to 
express its character, The is sacred ; 
the thoughts are elevated ; while the vigour of 
the language, and the harmony of the lines, 
correspond with the dignity of the subjects. 
We have perused these pieces with much 
pleasure, and rejoice in having an oppor- 
tunity of recommending them to public 
attention. 
—_—o—_ 


Review.—Scenes of Life, or the Influence 
of Religion. By Mrs. Barber. Nisbet, 
Hamilton, Westley. London. 1827. 


Tuts interesting volume is the production 
of an amiable and enlightened mind, preg- 
nant with celestial fire ; equally conversant 
in the scenes of high and humble life. The 
fair author has often before amused and in- 
structed the Christian public; but, from 
diffidence we imagine, she has hitherto 
suppressed her name: a character and a 
mind, however, such as her’s, could not 
continue unnoticed and unknown. The 
prominent place which she has long taken 
in the religious instruction of the poor, while 
it displays her deep Christian feeling, has 
presented her with many facts that might 
otherwise have escaped her observation, and 
has given to her publication that simplicity 
and practical character which is so valuable 
in works addressed to the young. 

We do not know any work, of the class 
to which this belongs, that we would more 
cheerfully put into the hands of the young : 
the incidents are numerous and attractive, 
the style easy, clear, and elegant; the re- 
ligious principles, on which it is bottomed, 
evangelical ; the design unique and com- 
prehensive. 

The following, taken at random, is a 
specimen of the author’s style and manner :— 

“Tt was not in a time of security, but in a season 
of trial, that the disciples were exhorted to possess 
their souls in patience. What need would there be 
for this virtue, or what room for its exercise, if all 
things went on just as we would have them? Alas! 
this censure applies not only to such young Chris- 
tians, as we are now describing, but to many others, 
who, to more advanced years, can add also ad. 
vanced experience. Melancholy, surely, is such a 
case: well may the profane scoffer ask, ‘Where 
is the boasted difference of character between 
these expectants of heaven’s bliss, and ourselves ? 
iu what does it consist ?—We see not the distinction 
or superiority which you claim for them: they are 
fretted by the same vexations—harassed by the 
same trials—perplexed by the same difficulties. 
where then is that faith, so potent to overcome, and 
that assurance that all things shall work together 
for their good :’ Christians have need, much need, 
to pray that patience may have her perfect work. 
When they sink under the discouragements of life, 
itis because their faith is weak: like the servant 
of the prophet, their eyes are open to behold the 
bannered host arrayed against them, but they see 
not the Lord of hosts upon their side, and thus 


their weakness gives strength to the foe, while 
their terror insures to the enemy a triamph.” 
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Review.— The Early Life of Christ an 


Example to the Young. By He 
March. 12mo. pp. 187. Holdsworth. 
London. 1827. 


No man can doubt that the life of Christ 
furnishes the best example of moral pro- 
priety that was ever presented to the 
world, though it must be confessed that of 
his early years our knowledge is confined 
within a narrow compass. Of this the 
author seems well aware, but with com- 
mendable propriety he draws his materials 
from Luke ii. 40—52, without having re- 
course to the wild legends of romance, or 
the uncertainties of probable conjecture. 

From the information comprised within 
the above twelve verses, Mr. March has 
drawn forth a pleasing little manual, which 
he places before his readers in seven chap- 
ters, that he has contrived to render both 
amusing and instructive. In these he 
delineates what the youthful character 
ought to be; and lest any should be led to 
imagine, from the subject whence he has 
taken his examples, that the virtues ex- 
hibited are too exalted for imitation, it is 
but just to observe, that this is a complaint 
which no reader will make who has perused 
his pages with attention. 


—— 


Review.— The Life of Ulricus Zuinglius, 
the Swiss Reformer, with a Biographi- 


cal Sketch of John (Ecolampadius, 
12mo. pp.177. Hamilton. Nn. 
1827. 


Tue names of these great men are sd 
intimately connected with Calvin, Lather, 
Melancthon, and others, that whenever 
they occur, our views are carried back to 
the period of the Reformation. Zuinglius, 
although a zealous Catholic, was so deeply 
sensible of the errors which had crept into 
the church, and of the abominations of the 
clergy, that he entered his protest against 
them, without even knowing fora considerable 
time, that any others were acting under 
similar impulses. His protest on the one 
hand exposed him to much persecution, 
but his being a Catholic caused him to be 
heard with great attention; so that, even- 
tually, he rendered the Reformation, in this 
infant state of things, more essential 
service, than if he had openly renounced 
all connexion with the mish church, 
The violence with which he was opposed 
led him to further examination, and this, 
in the result, strengthened his convictions, 
and confirmed his regolutions to persevere 
in stemming the torrent of corruption with 
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which he found himself surrounded, and at 
last openly to espouse the cause of the Re- 
formation. 


It was almost exclusively to the exertions 
of this man, that Switzerland was indebted 
for the Reformation that was introduced 
into her cantons. His learning, which was 
considerable, his piety, which com- 
manded reverence, his courage, which was 
a stranger to intimidation, together with 
his zeal and perseverance, which knew no 
intermission, all co-operated to promote 
the cause in which he was engaged, and to 
ensure that success in which it finally 
triumphed. This great man fell a victim 
to the sword of an exasperated soldier, in 
1531, and after being slain in the field of 
battle, in the forty-third year of his age, 
his body was burnt as that of a heretic; so 
that, to use the words of Beza, “he was 
slain for. his country, and burnt for his 
religion.” 

His friend, Ccolampadius, who had 
long co-operated with Zuinglius, was ill at 
the time of his death. This disaster 
heightened his disorder, and in a short 
time brought him also to the grave. His 
character is represented as being of the 
most amiable kind, so that cardinal 
Sadolet, one of his enemies, observed on 
hearing of his death, that he “wished he 
could lawfully grieve for his loss.” 

The biographical sketches which we 
have of these two great men in this little 
volume, place before us the perils they 
endured, and the most eventful periods of 
their lives. They also furnish a transient 
view of the commotions with which 
Europe was at that time agitated, and lead 
us with 1 hearts to acknowledge the 
blessings, which, through the exertions of 
our t ancestors, we now enjoy. 
The price of this little work is only two 

illings, and we think it well worthy the 
attention of our readers. 


——>-— 


Review.—The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies, Hero and Leander, Lycus the 
Centaur, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Hood, 8vo. pp. 280. Long- 
man and Co. LEondon. 1827. 


Tue title of this work furnishes sufficient 
evidence that, in perusing it, we are about 
to enter the region of imagination, where 
the creations of fancy are to receive em- 
bodied existence, and to come before us 
with all the attributes of personification. 
With elves, sylphs, and fairies, we were 


familiar in our childhood, but the progress 
of time has encroached on their dominion. 
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It was therefore high time that some able 
apologist should urge a plea in their 
favour, to preserve their empire from utter 
dissolution. In the author of the work 
before us, Queen Titania and her attendants 
have found that apologist they so much 
wanted, and it is not improbable that his 
efforts.in their favour will tend to prolong 
their reign. 

“The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies” 
occupies sixty-four pages, in which there is 
a considerable share of humour, blended 
with allusions to the opinions of their 
power which prevailed in ancient days, 
and to the belief that was entertained 
respecting their almost unbounded in- 
fluence. In — Rape of the Lock, the 
sylphs claim the honour of performing 
the various actions which custom had 
ascribed to human wit, ingenuity, or genius, 
and in the Plea of Mr. Hood, Old Puck 
comes forward with similar pretensions. 


LV. 
Quoth he— We teach all natures to fulfil 
Their fore-appointed crafts, and instincts meet,— 
The bee's sweet alchemy ,—the spider’s skill,— 
The pismire’s care to garner up his wheat,— 
And rustie masonry to swallows fleet,— 
The lapwing’s cunning to preserve her nest,— 
But most, that lesser pelican, the sweet 
And shrilly raddock, with its bleeding breast, 
lts tender pity of poor babes distrest.”—p. 28. 
LVI. 
“ Sometimes we cast our shapes, and in sheep-skins 
Delve with the timid mole, that aptly delves 
From our example ; so the spider spins, 
And eke the silkworm, pattern’d by ourselves : 
Sometimes we travail on the summer shelves 
Of early bees, and busy toils commence, 
Watch’d of wise men, that know not we are elves, 
But gaze and marvel at our stretch of sense, 
And praise our human-like intelligence.”—p. 29. 


xc. 

* "Tis we that bob the angler’s idle cork, 
Till e’en the patient man breathes half a curse ; 
We steal the morsel from the gossip’s fork, 
And curling locks with secret straws disperse, 
Or stop the sneezing chanter at mid verse :— 
And when an infant's beauty prospers ill, 
We change, some mothers say, the child at nurse; 
But any graver purpose to falfil, 
We have not wit enough, and searce the = 

p- 46. 


From this Plea it would have been easy 
to select passages more humorous, satirical, 
and poetic than those that have been given, 
though the author need not blush at seeing 
these transplanted into our pages. As a 
whole, the composition is entitled to warm 
commendation, rather than to extravagant 
praise ; and perhaps, among the cool and 
dispassionate, it will find a greater number 
to admire its general merit, than to extol 
its unrivalled excellencies. 

The story of Hero and Leander has been 
so often told, that any new version of it 
would require uncommon merit to obtain 
a hearing. In the composition before us, 
this is only partially the case. There are, 
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however, many excellent stanzas, which 
would do honour to almost any poet. On 
Lycus and the Centaur, remarks somewhat 
similar may be made, In certain parts 
its merits are too conspicuous to be over- 
looked, but in many others they are not 
so easily to be discerned. 

The minor pieces have also their lumi- 
nous and their shady sides, but the subjects 
are in general too trifling to demand par- 
ticular animadversion. Several among 
them are pretty, and from the harmony of 
their numbers, and easy versification, there 
can be little doubt that they will gain as 
many admirers as the larger poems. 

Taking the work as a whole, it has laid 
both fairies and centaurs under lasting 
obligations to the author. Inthe commer- 
cial, scientific, and philosophical world, 
these ancient inhabitants our country 
may be overlooked, and even treated with 
contempt. But when driven from our 
fields, our groves, and brakes, and no lon- 
ger able, “in their airy ring,” to “ dance to 
the music of a beetle’s wing,” the gnomes 
of our ancestors will retire to the pages of 
Shakespeare, and to the Plea of Mr. Hood, 
where they will find a citadel of ample 
security, and remain embalmed in poetry, 
when they can no longer frequent the 
shades of their consec bowers, nor 
live in the peasant’s imagination. 

a eon 
Review.— Memoir of the Life and 

Character of Mr. Robert Spence, 

of York. By Richard Burdekin. 

12mo. pp. 216. Longman. London. 

1827. 


{r we compare the late Mr. Spence with 
certain statesmen, philosophers, and heroes, 
he appears before us asa private individual 
whose life can excite no interest beyond the 
contracted circle of his acquaintance, and 
whose character will be without influence 
on posterity. Adopting the reasonings of 
those who delight in war, and whose organs 
of vision cannot penetrate the veil of death, 
these premises and conclusions are perfectly 
correct ; but if we enter another region, the 
tube becomes inverted, and we behold the 
Christian character shining with unfading 
lustre, when that of “kings and heroes shall 
in dust repose,” 

The biography of Mr. S is in itself 
a simple narrative, orned with the 
elegancies of diction, and destitute of re- 
markable incidents, which, bordering on 
the marvellous, delight those who revel in 
the regions of romance, and are never 
pleased unless they breathe in the atmo- 
Sphere of fiction. Tt traces the movements 
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of an individual in humble life, through 
various vicissitudes, to honour and affluence, 
and marks the superintending providence 
of God in every successive step. 

The life of Mr. Spence, however, is of 
little moment, further than it is con- 
nected with his character, bt in his aso 
ciation e ture becomes im 3 
an erty period he was made Painted 
with the corruptions of his own heart, and 
with the nature and necessity of obtaining 
religion. This he earnestly sought when 
about fifteen, at which time he joined the 
Wesleyan Methodist society, and shortly 
after found peace with God. When about 
twenty years of age, he became a local 
agpanar and a’ class-leader, which offices 

continued to fill for fifty-seven years, 
when death put a period to his useful 
labours, During this long interval, his life 
was a comment on the truths which he de- 
livered with his lips. His spiritual attain- 
ments were of the most exalted character. 
His liberality was truly great; and, in- 
fluenced by an amiable catholic spirit, 
which was happily blended with a stern 
regard for fundamental truth, he rarely, in 
passing through life, either gained on enemy 
or lost a friend. 

Among the religious community of which 
he was a distinguished member, his praise 
is in all the churches. His name’ was 
known to multitudes who never saw his 
face, and his character will be preserved 
with veneration, when all traces of his 
countenance shall cease to be remembered 
by his friends. For this concentration of 
the varied features, which, when combined, 
form his moral picture, the public are in- 


, debted to Mr. Burdekin, whose pen seems 


uniformly to have been guided by the dic. 
tates of truth. Hence, this bi 
while simply aiming to do justice to the 
memory of his friend, by registering the 
powerful influence of Divine grace upon 
the human heart, has raised a monument 
more imperishable than the marble on 
which the name of that friend is inscribed, 
and transmitted to posterity an example 
that can never cease to be worthy of imita- 
tion. 
——< 
Review.—A Help to Family Devotion, 
being a Course of Morning and Evening 
Prayers for every Day in the Week, 
with additional Prayers for particular 
pee A 12mo, pp. ae George 
Smith of Liverpool. Westley and Daws. 
pred 1827. ’ 
Acatnst forms of prayer, many, who think 
they need not their assistance, are very for- 
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ward to raise formidable objections, but 
these lose a considerable A pug of their 
influence, from being urged with more zeal 
than liberality, and sometimes dictated by 
a spirit, on which their extemporaneous ad- 
dresses to the throne of grace have not stamp- 
ed every feature of the Christian character. 
We do not know that this objection merits 
any other reply than what the author has 
given in the following words:— _ 
“ It cannot be concealed that many well-disposed 
ersons have been deterred from the practice of 
QGitywerdhin Je consequence of an inability to offer 
up an extempore prayer in the presence of others. 
To remedy this inconvenience, forms of prayer of 
different degrees of merit have been offered to the 
public ; and though much objection has been raised 
to employing forms of any kind, yet it must be 
acknowledged, that it is better to offer up supplica- 
tions with the assistance of a form, than to live in 
the total neglect of prayer. It argues great igno- 
rance, or prejudice, or something worse, on the part 
of persons indiscriminately condemning all who 
venture to employ forms of prayer, while many 
excellent Christians, of necessity, and others of 
choice, use them both in public and private.” 
(Introductory Observations, p. vii.) 
These prayers, though short and simple, 
are sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
the general topics of gratitude, confession, 
and petition, which form the basis of family 
devotion. They are also offered through 
the medium that God has appointed, so 
that those by whom they are used are 
taught to expect the blessings for which they 
pray, through the efficacy of an atoning 
sacrifice, and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. We should rejoice to learn that 
this, or some such manual, found its way 
into every prayerless family throughout his 
majesty’s dominions. 
Sn <a 
Revirw.—The System; A Tale of the 
West Indies. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
12mo. pp. 233. Westley and Davis. 
London. 1827. 


TueEre is something ambiguous in the 
title of this book, but if we introduce the 
word Slave between “The” and “System,” 
the obscurity will be entirely removed, 
and we shall immediately open upon a 
system of iniquity, the horrors of which 
no language can fully describe. 

The scene of this tale is in the West 
Indies, in one of the islands of which, 
Sir William Belmont, an English baronet, 
visits his brother, who is a _ wealthy 

lanter. Carrying with him the honest 
eelings of aversion to slavery, he enters 
into conversation with his brother, who 
defends “‘ The System,” and this leads to 
a development of the principles on which 
it is supported, and of the arguments by 
which it is opposed. During the progress 
of the tale, Sir William is introduced to 
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numerous planters, who vindicate the 
traffic in human flesh and blood, just as 
their natural inclinations, abilities, and 
dispositions direct. Some produce argu- 
ment, some prejudice, some abuse, some 
laugh at English humanity, some apolo- 
gize, and some bid defiance to all that 
can be urged against “The System.” 
For all of these the Baronet is more than 
a match ; and in every encounter, although 
his opponents urge the general topics that 
have been impressed into the service of 
slavery, he never fails by reasonings of the 
most triumphant character, to silence his 
adversaries, and— 
“ Put delusion’s dusky train to flight.” 

On visiting the plantations, he observes, 
in connexion with the voluptuous laziness 
of the planter, the inhumanity of the over- 
seer and the barbarity of the driver, and 
has his ears assailed with the sound of 
the whip and the shrieks of its victims. 
He beholds the lacerated bodies of the 
unhappy sufferers, and surveys with hor- 
ror the daily outrages that are committed 
on the tortured dictates of our common 
nature, all tending in their effects to 
demoralize the slave, and also his oppres- 
sors, in all their gradations of office and 
of character. 

In some respects it may be said, that 
the scenes are fictitious, and purposely 
wrought up to produce a theatrical effect. 
They are, however, true to existing realities, 
and some of the parts that are rendered 
improbable by their outrages on common 
delinquency, are supported by an appeal 
to official documents, which the defenders 
of slavery will not dare to dispute. Hor- 
rible as the picture is, we are inclined 
to think that it has not a single feature 
which cannot be fully substantiated by the 
most indubitable facts. 

To the fair authoress this volume does 
much credit. In all its parts it is deeply 
interesting, making at once a powerful 
appeal both to the understanding and 
the heart. It delineates the monster 
slavery in its proper colours, and shews in 
the most unequivocal manner, that it 
brutalizes both the oppressor and the 
oppressed. 

——~——_. 


Review.—Molech, or the Approach of 
the Deluge, a Sacred Drima. By the 


Rev. William Basset, M. A.  8vo. 
pp. 157. Hatchard and Son, Lon- 
don. 1827. 

Ir is very probable that we shall not 


speak of this drama in terms so flattering 
as the author might wish, but he may 
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console himself with this reflection, that— 
«Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss.’ 
We are not, however, disposed to treat it 
with severity, or even to insinuate that it 
is entirely destitute of poetical excellence. 
Many beautiful lines, and even energetic 
paragraphs, might be selected ; but, on the 
contrary, these might be more than coun- 
terbalanced by speeches that are too 
prosing to excite interest, and too barren 
of incidents to have any influence on the 
passions. 

Between the characters of Enos, Jared, 
and Cainan, there is too great similarity, 
and the interview and proposed marriage 
between these and the three daughters of 
Arphaxad, is greatly deficient in spirit, 
ak on the whole, badly conducted. It is 
tedious and prolix; we find nothing, either 
in piety, sentiment, or passion, to reward 
us for the trouble of reading. Of Noah 
we have only some incidental notices ; 
Avel is remarkable chiefly for inflexibility, 
and his adherence to the religious rites of 
his ancestors, but his speeches want vigour 
and animation, and the infection is com- 
municated to the reader. 

On entering the territories of Molech, 
the scene becomes far more enlivened. 
Between this tyrannical monarch and his 
wife Zillah, there is a striking conformity 
of character, though each preserves a dis- 
tinct sphere of action. In all their 
speeches and deeds, pride, oppression, 
cruelty, an unconquerable attachment to 
evil, and an aversion to every thing that 
is good, invariably predominate. In 
these exploits their subordinate ministers 
of crime bear their parts, and assist in 
filling up the measure of iniquity, now 
bringing on the great catastrophe of the 
deluge, which they treat with the most 
sovereign contempt. The seduction of 
the three sons of Avel by three “ fair 
atheists,” in the dominion of Molech, is 
well conceived, but the expressions want 
life and nerve, and are far inferior to 
those which delineate the ferocity of the 
“horrid king.” 

The best part of this drama is that 
which proceeds from the death of Methu- 
selah being made known, to the con- 
clusion. The elementary commotions, 
the prognostics of some alarming event, 
the rolling back of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates from the sea, the disruption of the 
earth, the torrents descending from the 
skies, the placidity of Noah and his fa- 
mily, the ark seen from afar, the beasts 
entering in pairs, the intervening waters 
prohibiting all access, the lamentations 
of vatinting Molech and his adherents, 
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the confusion that every where prevails, 
and the ark, irradiated with the divine 
glory, becoming buoyant, are all natural 
incidents, judiciously selected, and inge- 
niously interwoven in the texture of the 
composition. These, and such as these, 
constitute its principal excellence, while 
a general languor, frequently arising from 
a want of brilliant thought and strength of 
expression, may be considered as its chief 
defect. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 
1. Objections against Christianity re- 
nfidelity 
demonstrated, in two Letters to an Atheist, 
by Valentine Ward, (Kershaw, London,) 
contains, in the first letter, the substance of 
the usual objections against Christianity, 
and a brief but satisfactory refutation. The 
second letter adroitly wields the weapons 
of controversy against infidelity on the score 
of its being “incomparably absurd, horribly 
dark, indescribably baneful, and atrociously 
cruel.” The mild and pious spirit that 
breathes through the whole tract, must gain 
it an extensive eirculation; while the 
cogency of its reasonings renders it a safe, 
and the simplicity of its style a suitable, 
manual for inexperienced youth. 

2. The Highlander in the City ; or the 
Question, “ Why have you left the Kirk?” 
answered in a Series of Letters from a 
Son to his Father: Also, the Author's 
Plan for Improving the Highlands, and 
his interesting Correspondence with a 
Catholic young Lady, (G. Gallie, Gilas- 
gow,) is one of the most spirited small pro- 
ductions of the day. It contains some very 
powerful arguments against the evil of 
church patronage, exhibits an affecting pic- 
ture of the state of religion in the Highlands 
and Western Islands, describes the experi- 
ence of the regenerate Christian with great 
truth, overthrows the claims of the Romish 
Church in a masterly manner, displays no 
small talent at biblical criticism, and mani- 
fests considerable dexterity at making ap- 
peals to the conscience. We feel confident 
that the merits of this publication ought to 
raise its author from his present obscurity 
to a station in which he may be eminently 
useful. 

3. The Christian Watchman: A Ser- 
mon preached in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel, Bilston, before the Local Preachers 
in the Wolverhampton Circuit, 25th Sept. 
1826, by Arthur G. Jewitt, (Kershaw, 
London, ) is a spirit-stirring discourse. The 
first part enters somewhat profoundly into 
the evidences for the Divine origin and 
authority of scripture; and the second 
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exhibits the character, spirit, and office of 
a preacher of the gospel in a very ani- 
mated and edifying manner. 

4. A Father's Reasons for Christianity, 
in Conversations on Paganism, Mahomet- 
anism, Judaism, and Christianity, by 
T. Timpson, (Westley, London,) are well 
worthy of being communicated to his 
children, and transmitted to other genera- 
tions. The author proceeds upon a con- 
viction that some revelation from God is 
necessary to guide and instruct mankind. 
Paganism, Mahometanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity, are the sival competitors for 
this honour. He then examines the pre- 
tensions of each, gives, in a compressed 
form, the most popular arguments urged in 
behalf of Christianity, and fairly decides in 
its favour. 

5. A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the 
Death of Miss Elizabeth C——, by the 
Rev. John Styles, D. D., (Westley and 
Davis, London,) contains the common 
topics that are touched on such melancholy 
occasions. Its tendency is to shew that 
life, how contracted soever in years, is suf- 
ficiently long. if it leads to faith in Jesus, 
and to the evidences by which that faith is 
proved to be genuine. This is applied to 
the person whose death is thus solemnized, 
and inculeated as an important lesson on 
all who hear. 

6. The Child’s Scripture Examiner and 
Assistant, or Questions on the Acts of the 
Apostles, &c., by J. G. Fuller, (Holds- 
worth, London,) could only have been 
written by a person who had made the 
seriptures his study. The questions shew 
an intimate acquaintance with all of impor- 
tance that the Acts contains, and, to answer 
these queries, the pupil must be well versed 
in this sacred history, especially as to many 
questions the answers can only be found 
by reading. 

7. The Three Sisters, or Memoirs of 
Mary, Jane, and Eliza Seckerson, by their 
Father, (Mason, London,) is a little work 
containing about 160 pages, which will be 
read with much interest and profit by every 
sincere Christian, whether young or old. 
The author we understand is a highly re- 
spected minister in the Wesleyan connexion, 
who, in passing through life, has been 

to drink deeply of the cup of sorrow. 
The memoirs of his three pious children, 
written with much simplicity, furnish a 
pleasing proof of the power of Divine 
grace. It is an excellent book for Sunday 
schools, for rewards, or for a gift in any 
other way. 

8. A Sermon on the Folly and Danger 
of procrastinating Altention to the Voice 





of God, by James Johnson, (Andrews, 

ndon,) contains many plain truths, en- 
forced with an energy suitable to their im- 
portance. The earnestness of its author, 
and the wholesomeness of his doctrine, con- 
spire to render it worthy of recommenda- 
tion, 

9. A Fourth Set of Original Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, adapted for Public 
Worship, by D. Everard Ford, (Longman, 
London,) indicates that three other sets have 
gone before it. Those predecessors have 
been some time before the public, and, so 
far as we have inspected them, we think 
they deserve the patronage they have ob- 
tained. The set now before us shews that 
Mr. Ford has not lost either his taste for 
music, or his ability for composition. Those 
who have procured his former sets may 
avail themselves of this without any danger 
of deception or disappointment, 

10. The Chart of Health, and Domestic 
Medical Guide, by Wm. Lawrence, M. D. 
(Lacey, Cowie, and Strange, London,) is a 
kind of Buchan’s domestic medicine in mi- 
niature. The whole is contained in one 
large sheet, divided into five columns. The 
first is an alphabetical list of the most com- 
mon diseases and complaints to which the 
human frame is liable, amounting in number 
to seventy-seven. In the second column, 
— the disease, stand the general causes 
of the malady. The third contains the com- 
mon symptoms. The fourth furnishes the 
medical treatment; and the fifth is devot- 
ed to miscellaneous observations. Not hav- 
ing been initiated into the mysteries of Escu- 
lapius, we can give no opinion on the pro- 
fessional merit of this sheet; but we know 
that it is neatly executed, is well arranged, 
and contains a vast fund of.medical in- 
formation. 

—— 


OBSERVATIONS ON A LETTER TO 
DR. ADAM CLARKE, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to offer a few 
observations on the letter to Dr. Clarke; 
which appeared in your No. for August, 
col. 722. Onesimus solicits a reply from 
the Dr. himself, and if he should have 
time to send one, in which my thoughts on 
the letter are anticipated, or my sentiments 
refuted, you will reject them. 

It is some time since I read in Dr 
Clarke’s Commen’ his views of the 
nature of the foreknowledge of the Divine 
Being, and I recollect the impression on 
my mind at the time was unfavourable to 
his hypothesis. The subject has great 
difficulties, and this impression might arise 
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fom a miscon of the precise | the objects of it as equally and 
sentiment of the Rev. Dr., occasioned by | inevitably certain: this does not infer the 


the imperfection and inadequacy of lan- 
to e ideas on this sublime and 
awful subject. And I must confess, that 
the elucidation of Dr. C.’s views which 
Onesimus has been pleased to give, has 
failed to make me a convert to them. I 
have not the Commentary on the Bible at 
hand, therefore must take for granted that 
Dr. Clarke’s language is correctly stated. 

If by the divine foreknowledge being 
“absolutely free,” Dr. Clarke means that 
God is free to know the circumstances and 
events of the world, or not to know them, 
I reply, that He is free to create beings, 
and free to will that such and such circum- 
stances shall be developed in their characters, 
but with all possible humiliation and 
reverence I would affirm, that his perfect 
knewledge of them is necessary, and that 
he cannot not know them. If he could, 
his knowledge would not be infinite, and 
he might not know that which he might 
know. But it is no limitation of his 
power, that he does not create that which 
he might create. The distinction here is 
exceedingly obvious; but the distinction 
which Onesimus speaks of, between actual 
and possible existence, is unintelligible, 
that is, as tending to remove any diffi- 
culty. 

If all possible things exist with God in 
one eternal mow, then his knowledge of 
them when they become actual, follows 
necessarily. If by the foreknowledge of God 
being free, all that Dr. Clarke means is, that 
God is free to determine that such and 
such events shall take place of which he 
will a perfect knowledge, I appre- 
hend few men.would be disposed to dis- 
pute with him ; but if by this expression is 
meant, that subsequently to the Divine 
determination to create, the Supreme 
Being is free to choose whether he shall 
know or not know all the circumstances 
connected with such creation, which I 
think is the general impression, then I 
should maintain, that there is ground for 
contending with him. Ido not see how 
Dr. Clarke can avoid the objection, that 
according to this view of the Divine 
mg which he has taken, the Divine 

ing can, if he choose, be ignorant of 
any particular circumstance. If his know- 
ledge be free, he may choose to know or 
not know—just as, his agency being free, 
he may choose to act or not act. 

Onesimus mis-states the hypothesis of 
the Calvinist, if I understand it, when he 
says, that “taking the knowledge of God 
to be necessary,” it thence coneludes all 





existence of creatures from the 
necessary knowledge of them which the 
Divine Being has, but argues his necessary 
knowledge of them from their actual and 
positive existence. Further, the i 
circumstances which are developed in 
the characters of the individuals, are not 
known to the Supreme Being as what 
must necessarily, but as what will certainly 
take place. There is a physical certainty 
in human action, because the Author of man 
saw what would certainly take place if he 
created him, and gave him a freedom of 
will; so that man is a free agent, but’ all 
his actions are certain. On the other 
hand, there is no metaphysical necessity in 
human action, for this would imply that 
the Creator of man could not have formed 
him different to what he has done, which’ 
is absurd, and then it must follow, that he 
is merely a machine, which is an idea as 
insulting to God as it is degrading to 
man. 

Certainty is relative—necessity is ab- 
solute. That which is necessary could not 
possibly be otherwise, but that which is 
certain might be otherwise under other 
circumstances. It is necessary that some- 
what should have existed from all eternity, 
and it is not possible that it should not be 
so. It is certain, that men having the 
passions they have, will evince a desire to 
oppress their fellow-creatures, but it is 
possible that these passions might be so 
modified and subdued that all men should 
exist in a state of harmony. It is 


fire burns us, but it is not necessary that it 
should. If we were differently constituted 


the difficulties connected 
terious subject, yet it may 
how man may be free to 


with this 


his determinations, and of acting quite con- 
trary to what he seemed at first fully deter- 
mined on. It is this consciousness of 
freedom only which makes man a free 
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agent and an accountable being. God has 
not appointed or determined events because 
he perfectly knows all that ever takes place, 
which is maintained, I believe, by some 
that call themselves Calvinists. It is one 
thing to ordain whatever comes to pass, 
and quite a different thing to know that 
whatever does happen will certainly 


happen. 

When Dr. Clarke says, that “in what is 
called illimitable space, God can create 
millions and millions of systems, but does 
not see proper to create them ;” Onesimus 
infers that he does not know them as 
created, and certainly no man would be 
disposed to contradict him ; but he goes on 
“ consequently,” to deduce that God does 
not know all that he can know—this is 
what can by no means be allowed, or 
rather -is, what might be called verbal 
trifling, and I cannot discover what 
Onesimus sought to establish by it. This 
is just equivalent to saying, that although 
the power of the Creator is infinite, yet 
his agency, or the exercise of that power, is 
not infinite, because, although he can 
create millions of other systems, yet he has 
not created them. Whatever the infinite 
Creator intends to give existence to, he 
knows as perfectly every circumstance 
connected with, as if they were really 
existent ; and so when he knows them as 
created, no accession whatever is made to 
his knowledge any more than to his 
wisdom. To say, in just so many words, 
that God does not know all that he can 
know, appears to imply that his knowledge 
is susceptible of increase. 

When Onesimus contends that it was 
absolutely necessary that such a being as 
Alexander should exist in order to be 
known as existing, he is contending for 
what no man can deny. He proceeds to say, 
that “the specific knowledge therefore, of 
the individual being, and of his personal 
acts, must have been absolutely free on the 

art of the Creator, who might never have 
called him into existence.” True, if the 
freedom alluded to refers to the Divine de- 
termination, the divine prescience as coeval 
with the divine purpose is absolutely free, 
but subsequently necessary. So, if he who 
speaks of the divine foreknowledge being 
necessary means primarily so—he errs; 
as also does he, who, speaking of the divine 
foreknowledge being free, means at any 
supposable period between the determina- 
tion to create, and actual creation. 

If the abettors of the two hypotheses 
will take the trouble to compare their ideas 
with this view of the subject in dispute, I 
think it will be found, that there is very 
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little difference between them. If there 
actually be, still then the superintending 
power contended for by both parties, 
becomes blind fate to the Calvinist, and 
an imperfect being to the Arminian.— 
To say that the Divine Being can choose 
not to know any thing, appears to be 
equivalent to saying, that he can limit his 
own perfections. Onesimus has carried 
on much of his argument on the supposi- 
tion that his opponents would contend that 
all the future generations of men are known 
to God as actually existing, whereas they 
only contend that they are known as if they 
actually existed; and consequently, in the 
greater part of his letter he is defending 
Dr. Clarke against imaginary foes. 

If Dr. C. does describe the Supreme 
Being as above all necessity, he advances 
an untenable proposition. It is necessary 
that some intelligent Being should have 
existed from all eternity—it is necessary 
that he should always exist, and what- 
ever perfections he have, they are also 
necessary, and it is impossible to limit or 
alter them in any manner. This is not 
making a Being superior to God, as some 
would have it, for necessity is no Being, 
and is only an imperfect word to advance 
our imperfect ideas, in our imperfect 
knowledge of the Great First Cause. 

Again, I must remark, that Onesimus 
has mis-stated the Calvinistic hypothesis, 
where he ‘says, that the Calvinist con- 
tends that “God must know as certain 
what in his own eternal councils he has 
made contingent.” Where is this senti- 
ment to be found in any Calvinistic 
author? It is Dr. Clarke, amd not any 
Calvinistic opponent, who says that “God 
has ordained some things as contingent,” 
which I cannot help considering as unphilo- 
sophical, not to say unscriptural. Let the 
ideas conveyed by the two terms, ordain 
and contingent, be brought together, and 
I think it will be found that they stand in 
no conceivable or possible relation to each 
other. 

If by “ oruained as contingent,” all that 
Dr. Clarke means is, that some things are 
ordained to be brought about by the free 
agency of man—this is no more than 
saying that man is made a free agent. 
Whatever God has appointed, must cer- 
tainly take place, and this is the very 
reverse of contingency. I think we should 
rather say, that God has ordained certain 
events to take place in the natural world, 
and has foreseen as certain, various results 
of their different ramifications and munute 
developments ; these results may be brought 
about by the free agency of man, although 
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to infinite knowledge they may be all 
perfectly known. There can beno such thing 
as contingency, strictly and metaphysically 
speaking, so long as the relation between 
effect and cause exists, which if annihilated, 
the whole natural and moral world must 
be subverted. Whatever is contingent may 
either be or not be; and it certainly does 
appear contradictory, to say that God has 
appointed events either to take place or 
not, or that he has ordained that there 
shall be some events which may either 
occur or not. This hypothesis logically 
tends to the conclusion that God may not 
know what he may hereafter know, and 
limits the Divine perfections; and the 
hypothesis of some Calvinists that—because 
all the events that transpire in the world, 
were foreknown to God as what 
would certainly take place, they were 
appointed by God as what must necessarily 
—this tends to the conclusion, that God is 
the author and instigator of human action, 
and makes him “altogether such a being 
as themselves,” with regard to his moral 
nature. 

On the latter part of Onesimus’ letter 
respecting the nature of the Divine sub- 
sistence, I have only to say, that the less 
we speculate on this subject, the better. 
We may reason a little on the Divine 
attributes, because there is much revealed 
respecting them; but of the nature of the 
Divine subsistence, we can know nothing, 
we can reason nothing, because nothing is 
revealed. We are just as much in the 
dark here, as were the ancient heathen 
philosophers ; and as one said to his sove- 
reign, who required him to define what 
God was, that the more he thought of the 
subject, the more he was confounded, and 
the less able to give a satisfactory answer— 
so must it be with us, when we attempt 
to reason on the manner in which the 
Supreme Being exists. We know a little 
of our own powers and properties, and 
can reason certainly about them ; but of the 
nature of our existence, or of what is life, 
we know nothing, and precisely on the 
same account as in the former case, because 
nothing is revealed or made known to us 
by Him that gave us being. 

I must, however, just observe, in con- 
clusion, that where Dr. Clarke says that 
“God dwells in every point of Eternity,” 
he can hardly mean to be understood 
only in reference to the Divine attribute 
of Omniscience ; if so, it is an expression 
that would be likely to mislead any one, 
with regard to his real meaning. And 
when the apostle John speaks of God as 
“He who is, and was, and is to come,” 
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I should understand him merely as assert- 
ing, that as God now exists, and has 
always existed, so he will always continue 
to exist; and not that the apostle intimates 
that the Divine subsistence has any re- 
lation to past, present, and future, which 
are terms applicable only to finite crea- 
tures. It is extremely difficult to divest 
ourselves of the tendency to think of 
finites when we are reasoning about in- 
finites. We may speak of duration before 
time, and duration after time, that is, before 
and after that portion of it which is 
measured and divided into equal parts, 
but the metaphysical terms invented ‘by the 
schools, efernitas a parte ante, and eter- 
nitas a parte post, are absurdities. It is 
dividing eternity into two parts, or rather, 
making two eternities. Eternity is dura- 
ration without beginning and without 
ending, and time is a certain measured 
portion of it. Eternity may be feebly 
represented to the mind by the idea we 
have of the circumference of a circle, in 
which there is neither beginning nor end- 
ing. By taking from the circumference 
of a circle, say an inch, and dividing it 
into a hundred parts, you do not divide 
the remainder into two parts; so neither 
does time divide eternity into two parts, 
that a parte ante, and that a@ parte post. 
Eternity, in another view, is a mathema- 
tical point, in which there are no dimen- 
sions, and of which no possible compu- 
tation can be made; consequently, the 
uncaused and infinite Being must actually 
exist “in every point of eternity,” and 
there can be to Him neither past, present, 
nor future. Evupuroyivs. 
emnecectid mashes 

GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Heber.—An elegant sepulchral monument is 
erecting at Calentta, to the memory of Dr. Heber. 

Christianity in Barbadoes.—The Rev. W. M. 
Harte, the rector of the parish of St. Lucy, in this 
island, the same individual who dared, two years 
ago, to intermarry the only couple of slaves ever 
married in Barbadoes, has given mortal offence to 
his parishioners by preaching the doctrines of 
Christian equality too broadly, without a sufficient 
mixture of exhortations to passive obedience on 
the part of the negroes! The parishioners have 
petitioned the bishop to remove this plain-speaking 
pastor. 

Longevity—Died at Falmouth, (Jamaica,) on 
the 7th of April, 1827, Rebecca Fury, a black 
woman, at the extreme age of 140 years, which 
has been correctly traced from the deeds of her 
owners. Tle descendants of her youngest daugh- 
ter, consist of 10 grand-children, 34 great grand- 
children, and one great great grand-child—45 in 
number, 25 of whom are still alive. Rebecca re- 
tained ber reason entire to the last, 





Activity.—* I have lived,” said the indefatigable 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, “ to know, that the great secret 
of human happiness is this: never suffer your 
energies to stagnate. The old adage of “too many 
irons in the fire,” conveys an abominable lie. You 
cannot have too many; poker, tongs, and all— 
keep them all going.” 
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Mo t to Franklin.—On the 15th of Jane 
the first stone of the Franklin monument was laid 
at Boston. “This monument is ordered to be 





erected by the citizens of Boston, in the Granary / 


burying-ground, to the wer of Benjamin 
Franklin, over the tomb in which repose the re- 
mains of both his parents.” It isa pyramid, twenty- 
five feet high, and formed of blocks of granite of 
about six tons weight each, taken from the Ban. 
kerhill monument Le mee Chronicle, 

Slave Trade—This abominable practice, we re- 
Fog to find, is still proseeuted with. energy from 

e island of Cuba. By an arrival at Charleston 
we learn, that “a schooner from the coast of Africa, 
with 250 negroes, came to an anchor about four 
leagues off Trinidad de Cuba, on the 29th June, 
1827. It is established, by authentic documents, 
that the slave captains throw into the sea every 
year about 8,000 blacks, men, women, and children, 
of whom more than half are thus sacrificed while 
yet alive, either to escape from cruisers, or because, 
worn down by their sufferings, they could not be 
sold to advantage.— New Harmony Gacette. 

Mode of destroying Fleasin New South Wales.— 
Mr. Cunningham says that when the blankets are 
infested with these vermin, the settlers spread 
them beside an ant-bill. To this fertile field the 
ants quickly resort, seizing and carrying off te 
their nest, as lawful prey, every flea they can find, 

Musk Duck.—The same author also informs us, 
that in the same colony they have an animal called 
the musk duck, from its smelling strongly of musk, 
Itis an inbabitant of the rivers, and bas neither 
wings nor feathers, but a species of quill somewhat 
me ly Digging P Mr. Michael 

iggt ‘otatoes.—Mr. Micha 

Bury, of nl ow England, has invented a 
machine, simple in its construction and principle, 
by which; twe horse’ and the attendant, an 
acre of potatoes can be dug out in one hour.—Also, 
an acre of ground, previonsly ploughed for oats or 
other grain, can be harrowed by it in an hour with 
two horses and one atteudant,thereby effecting, 
in the branch of harrowing, a saving of upwa 

of 93 per cent., or in other words, doing the work 
of 32 horses and six attendants with two horses 
and one attendant. 

Blephant’s Tooth—An_ elephant’s tusk was 
lately discovered, imbedded about fourfeet deep, in 
@ lime quarry near Coventry. 


—_—@————_ 
Witerary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Oriental Observations and Occasional Critieisms, 
illustrating Several Hundred Passages of Scrip- 
ture. By John Calloway, late Missionary in Cey- 
lon. 12mo. 

The Character of David. A Series of Essays, 
addressed to Youth. By John Newstead, 18m. 1s. 

Orme’s (Rev. Wm.) Defence of Missions in the 
Sandwich, and other Islands, in Reply to an 
Article on Missions, in a late Number of the 
Quarterly Review, 8vo. 3s, 

Part 2 (vol. 2.) of Keyworth’s Daily Expositor, 
to be cometuamh in seven Quarterly Parts, 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Philippians, deliveted in the Parish Chureh of St. 
Helens, Stonegate, York, by the Rey. John 
Acaster, Vicar of St. Helens. 8vo. 9s. 


Poems on Friendship, Sin the Cause of Misery, 


&c. by F. Edwards. 
Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter for August, 


1827. 
Bible Story Book, Second Series. By the 
Rev. B. H. Draper, 32mo. half bound, Is. 6d. 
Sermon at the Opening of ma mal | aa 
Kent Road, by the Rey. James Bennett, D. D. Is. 
Twenty-six Illustrations to Walton and Cotton's 
Complete Angler, 8vo. prints 2ts. 4to. India Proofs 
2s 


2i. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. David Bogue, 
D. D. wth @ Portrait, By the Rev. James Bennett, 
D. D. 8yo, boards, 12s. 





A Father’s Reasons for Baptizing his Children, 
&e. Bya lay member of the Church of England. 

A few Practical Observations on the Bankrupt 
Law. By a Man of Business. 

Carmen Natale, a sacred Melody, by H. John 
Gauntlett ; the Words by the late Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, Is. 6d. 

A Summary View of Christian Principles : com- 
prising the Doctrines peculiar to Christianity as 
a System of Revealed Trath, by Thomas Finch, 


A Vocabulary to the (dipus Rex of Sophocles, 
containing the English Signification, &c. on the 
plan of the Charterhouse Vocabularies, for the use 
of Schools, by George Hughes, A. M., 12mo. 2s, 64, 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of Engraved 
British Portraits; or, a Priced Catalogue of mere 
than Three Thousand Prints descri in Grain- 
rhe Biographical History of England, Bromley’s 

atalogne of Portraits, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Religion in India, a Voice directed to Christian 
Churches, for Millions in the East; Crown 
Octavo, 9s. 

A Poem descriptive of Henley-on-Thames and its 
immediate Environs; 

Divine Hymns for ‘the use of Children. By the 
Rev. Rowland‘ Hill, M. A. 


In the Press. 


Second Edition of Cases and Observations on the 
Successful Treatment of Disorders of the Diges- 
tive Organs, Asthma, Deafness, Blindness, Lame- 
ness, &c., by Galvanism, &c. By M, La Beaume, 
Medical Galvanist and Surgeon-Electrician, 
F. L, S., &e. 

A Treatise on the Cutangous Diseases Inciden- 
tal to Childhood, a wo their Origin, Na- 
tare, Treatment, and Preverition. By Walter 
C. Dendy, Surgeon t# the Royal Infirmary fior 
Children, &c. &c. &c. lustrated by Twenty-four 
coloured Delineations of the most important 
Diseases. ; 

The Literary Soupenir for 1828.—The Literary 
Souvenir for 1828 (being the fourth yolume of the 
splendid series published under the superinten- 
dence of Mr, Alaric Watts,) is ina state-of great 
forwardness, and will make its appearance on the 
{st of November. This work, es ewe =, 
other decorations, will contain the following, b. 
much admired picture of “ Juliet after the eo 
rade.” By James Thomson, Esq.,R.A. 2 
Duke reading to the Duchess, (from Don Quixote.) 
By C, R. Leslie, Esq. R. A. 3 The Thief Dis- 
covered. By A. E. Chalon, Esq. R. A. 4,-Medora 
watching from her turret the return of Conrad. 
By H. W. Pickersgill, Esq, R, A. 5, The Retarn 
of a Victorious Armyto a Greek City. By W. Lin- 
ton, Esq. 6. The last, and most authentic Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By C. R. Leslie, Esq. 
R. A.. 7. The Stolen Kiss. By W- Allan, Esq. A. 
8. The Jewel of the Philippine Isles (from Gil 
Bias.) By A. E. Cholon, Esq. R. A. 9. Archery 
By W. Danby, Esq. A. 10, The Conversation; 4 
Scene Champetre. By T. Stothard, Esq, R.A, 
11, The Declaration. By R. Farrier, Esq. [2 
Psyche borne bv the Zephyrs to the Island of Plea» 
sure. By John Wood, 13. An Indian Scene. By 
William Westall, Esq. A. 14. The Love Letter; 
or, Maternal Advice. By J. Richter. 15. Love 
Tormenting Soul. From a picture by John Wood, 
The literary contents will be from the first writers 
of the agé, including several pens not hitherto en- 
gaged in publications of this class. 

Preparing for the Press. 

The Rev. John Whitridge is preparing for imme- 
diate publication, 18mo, price Two Shillings, for 
the year 1828,a Scripture Diary; or, Christian 
Almanack « oernnne Se —— 
ment of the Holy Scriptures in y Portions, for 
reading the whole Bible within the Year; &c. &c. 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, 12mo. 
The Old Irish Knight, an historical tale, by the 
Author of A Whisper toa Newly Married Pair, &c. 
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